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TWO WAYS TO REDUCE COSTS 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company effects many operating economies by 


(1) Long Distance and (2) Private Line Teletypewriter Service 


Key points are 
connected by 
Private Line Tele- 
ty pewriter Service 
(shown by un- 
broken lines) and 
Private Line Tele- 
phone Service 
(broken lines). 


SALEs costs DowN. Sales volume up. That’s the story 
of certain companies in spite of general conditions. 
Bell System services are playing an important part in 
cutting expenses and building new business. 

The Hazel-Atlas Glass Company is one of today’s 
successful concerns. The Vice President says: “Sales 
costs have been noticeably reduced by reason of Tele- 
typewriter Service. And a liberal use of Bell System 
services generally has been of material aid in holding 
up our volume of business.” 

The company’s officials in Wheeling, W. Va., and 
in the district sales offices and plants from coast to 
coast keep in close touch with each other by Long 
Distance. The salesmen in the field also maintain fre- 
quent contact with customers by this same method 
— making appointments, quoting prices, discussing 


designs, arranging deliveries. 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


TIME, September 5, 1932 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Ei. .ered as second-class 


The Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of 
Sales says: “These 


NEW YORK 


services speed up 
production by get- 
ting communica- 
tions to their des 
tination 24 hours 


faster.” 
CLARKSBURG.W.VA ‘ = 


Private Line Telety pewriter Service—ty ping by wire— 
connects the headquarters and plants in Wheeling with 
sales offices in New York and Chicago. Messages, re- 
ports, and inquiries, typed in one office, are simul- 
taneously received in identical form at the others, 

Thus, the company saves many hours in all depart- 
ments each day through use of the services. Operating 
and distribution costs are cut. The productive power 
of the entire organization is increased. 

Bell System services are helping many companies 
to eliminate profit-eating operations. Best results are 
obtained from the planned use of telephone facilities. 
The Telephone Plan of Market Coverage can be adapted 
to the particular requirements of any company. Have 
a telephone representative prepare a money-saving 
adaptation of this plan for your company. You incur 
no obligation. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8, elsewhere, $7. 
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md the President asked for an able 


man to act as his assistant on a long 


business trip, why did the Sales Manager 
make this strange recommendation? Why 
ould a second-rater like Jenkins get the 
all, over a man of Mason’s attainments? 
The answer is simple: Mason had one short- 
coming, irritating to others. About him al- 
ways there was the hint of body odors. The 
President would be the first to resent this. 
Jenkins, less able but more fastidious, was 


a . 
the natural choice. 


In business, such decisions are made every 
om padi . 
lay. Personal characteristics are often the 


deciding factors. 
* * * * 


Surely every man owes it to himself to be 


lastidious always. 


There are twe: handicaps which must be 


LISTERINE checks 


the quickest deodorant 


TIME 


overcome, since others will not tolerate 


them. One is the presence of body odors 


The other is halitosis (unpleasant breath). 


One antiseptic—and only one—effective- 
ly combats both. Its name is Listerine. Test 


after test shows that Listerine instantly 


overcomes odors that ordinary antiseptics 


cannot hide in 12 hours. Listerine is the 


quickest of deodorants, and the safest of 


antiseptics. Its taste is pleasant. 


Real Deodorant Effect 


No mere washing with soap and water will 


eliminate perspiration and other body 
odors. A real deodorant is required. So we 
say: After your bath, apply Listerine to the 
guilty areas. It cleanses, closes pores, and 


removes object ionable odors. 


If you wish to make sure that your breath 


is sweet and beyond power to offend others, 


simply gargle with Listerine every morning 
and every night. And if you wish to be 


doubly sure, before any social engagement. 


Ends Halitosis Instantly 


90% of all halitosis is caused by tiny bits of 
food fermenting in the mouth, dental au- 
thorities state. Listerine ends halitosis be- 
cause it instantly halts fermentation, the 
principal cause of odors. ‘Then it overcomes 


the odors themselves. 


Keep Listerine handy in home and oflice. 
Tuck a bottle in your bag before you start 
on a train or motor trip. It is your insurance 
that you will be welcome to others and your 
protection in case of infection. 

FREE BOOKLET OF ETI- 


QUETTE—tells what to wear, say, and do at 


Send for our 


social affairs. Address, Dept. T.9, Lambert Phar- 


macal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BODY ODORS 


ENDS HALITOSIS (UNPLEASANT BREATH) 





The Lindbergh Line 


Passengers 
Mail 


Express 


all the way com- 
fortably with a 
night's stopover 
at Kansas City. 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
tele} RE) 1-18) 
DAYTON 

FORT WAYNE 
CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
SPRINGFIELD 
KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA 
TULSA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
AMARILLO 

PNG: ie leila felt) 3 
WINSLOW 
LOS ANGELES 
BAKERSFIELD 
FRESNO 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Associated with 
Pennsylvania 


Railroad 


For Reservations: 
Call Penna.R.R., 
Postal Telegraph, 
Western Union, 
Greyhound Bus, 
TravelB ureaus, 
Hotel Porters 

nearest T.W.A. 
office, or write 
T.W.A., 923 
Graybar Bidg., 
N. Y. City. 
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English Answer 
Sirs: 

Permit me, as an Englishman, to reply to 
the letters. regarding War Debts, in your issue 
of Aug. My remarks have no application 
to the debts due other than by England to 
America. 

E know of only two methods of paying debts: 

by gold or by goods (including services). 
ihe latter method has been extended by some of 
veur correspondents to include land 

England cannot pay in gold, because her gold 
supplies are negligible. Mr. Andrews accuses 
line of saying that in to31 Great Britain pro- 
duced five-sevenths of the world’s gold. Tint 
said “the British Empire.’ The debts are 
iritain’s and she cannot pay them with some- 
one lse’s gold. 

Nor can England pay in kind—America won't 
let her. Your tariff walls prevent such a course. 
In any case, according to the American theory, 
every yard of cloth or ton of steel imported 
means a lowering of the standard of living. 
Phis refusal would also apply to services—which 
could presumably be rendered only in the form 
of manufacturing operations, transport and the 
like Mr. Andrews refers to the British navy 
lhis was built by British labour, in Br'tish tim 

ne‘ther of which commodities are acceptab'e 
to America as debt payment Further, all 
decent bankruptcy laws provide that the debtor 
may retain the means of self-preservation, 

With regard to Mr. Andrews’ second point 
surely a counts which has taxed itself far 
bevend what any 
in an attempt to pay, in a currency 
been at a premium, money whch it borrowed 
to lend to countries which it has forgiven their 
debts. could not be regarded as undeserving of 
confidence whatever happens ven in the un 
likely vent of British national credit being 

by cancellation, it is improbable that 
redit would be affected 
\l Barrett must have imbibed some of the 


American can comprehend 


which has 


i ideration 
The Ottawa conference is vot an attempt to 
ect American trade. If such trade is affected 
vill be incidental to, and not the aim of, a 
ference whose objective is a revival of British 
rack rhe conference resulted more from Amer 
national industries 
than from any other single cause. 
Nor is America spending a hali-b'llion to let 
the British mercantile Meet into the Great Lake 
If that were to be the only outcome or even the 


cd” of “con 


ellort it supporting 


wincipal consideration in view, there would be 
no waterway 
WILFRED GODFREY 
Ni 


Debts Like Dividends 


“i 

.. I fail to se the obiect of getting par- 
ticularly excited at this time about foreign 
political debts Because the dollar is tre 
nendously dear in terms of commodities is no 
reason, except to hardheaded foreign financiers 
ind governments, and U. S. owners of foreign 
which they hope to make 


t ortgages, at this time to cancel or re- 


second mortgage 


-t these debts to the tune of Depression 
prices and bankrupt business. So far as prices 
ire concerned, it would seem that in a 62-year 
swing. foreign countries would have an oppor 
tunity to pay their debts at an average price 
dollar, and no doubt. when things take a different 


turn and the dollar is again cheap, there mig 
be no objection from this country to larger p 
ments than were currently due, should ¢) 
debtors wish to make them. 

We have given them a moratorium when thy 
couldn't pay, and no doubt will have to s 
our collections to conditions. without going ov 
there and selling off their furniture. Man 
stockholder in these times has had his divic 
passed, but does not see fit to cancel h's stoc| 
and send it in to the company, that it may sho 
a profit. They have our money. We are stocl 
holders in the European company. If we have t 
forego dividends for many years, that does 
mean that the stock may not again pay... 

Bruce R. McNaner 


She!by, Mont 


R. F. C. Loans 
Sirs: 

It is difficult for me to believe that Tr 
would go along with its brother publicati 
and be afraid to fully discuss the real r 
sons why electric power compan‘es were not 
cluded among those eligible to borrow from 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 

Thousands of investors are asking this « 
tion every day and not a word from any pub! 
jion that really enjoys a renutation. 1 | 
live will be the first to bring out the facts ¢ 
varding this all important s‘tuation 

Greorce H. Weni 

Evanston, Tl. 

R. F. C. loans are specifically limit: 
to banks. insurance companies, railroads 
building & logn societies. agricultural co 
operatives. No private industry such 
steel, motors, chemicals, power or pickles 
is eligible to borrow. Power companies 
made no serious attempt to be included ir 
R. F. C. loans when the bill was befor 
Congress presumably because: 1) the 
were in no dire distress; 2) they were u 
willing to expose their financial methods 
already unpopular. to the critical eve o! 
the R. F. C.; 3) hostile to Federal reg 
lation, they wanted none of the super 
vision implicit in a Government loan—Ep 


Miss Bankhead Denies 
Sirs 
I repudiate word for word the stateme 
attributed to me by Gladys Hall in the Se 
tember issue of Motion Picture Magasin 
reprinted in Time. The story is filled 
vicious misquotations and distortions and 
that reason I demand an immediate retracti 
Practically all of the conversation with M 
Hall related to motion pictures. T made 
of the many damaging utterances credited 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
Holly ood ( alil 


Countess Nogi’s Ji-Gai 


Sirs 

In the June 6 issue of Tive (without whos 
weekly appearance one 
ised to get along) in its most interesting art 
on Japan, it is) stated that General Co 
Maresuke Nogi and his wife did hara-k 
Hara-kiri is the abdomen-stab (/ara—belly 

cut) and is by proper custom the privilege 


wonders how he 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


YE. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., Time, INc. 


350 E 


2?nd Street, Cuicaco, Inv. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAMI 
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While you dream of happy days 


and years ahead of you—plan for 





Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
in Jemnifying them against the loss 
of key men 

—prov Je group projection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 

cident or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

nvarious departments, range from 

$1000 up to $500,000 or m 

from $1000 down to $100 or less— 

premiums payable at convenient peri 


The Met litan is a mutual organiza- 


tion. Its.assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surolus is returned to its { icyholaers 


nthe form of dividends 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 








them—make your dreams come true 







HE day you 
marry you be- CITY 
come a builder of 
the future for your 
wife and yourself. You need 
help and the best helper you 
can find in all the world is your 
partner—your wife. 


It may take years to realize 
your ambitions, but you car 
begin planning today. 

From the day your building 
begins, your purpose — first, 
last and all the time—will be 
to build toward financial inde- 
pendence for yourself and your 
wife. That purpose will be the 
corner-stone in your building. 


If you map out in advance the 
































steps you will take, you will 
anticipate the feeling of secur- 
ity and happiness which results 
from well laid plans from which 
the “ifs” are removed. 


Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man 
to help you choose the corner- 
stone best adapted both to 
your needs and your pocket- 
book. Let him show you also, 
how, as time goes on, you can 
protect your home, educate 
your children and look forward 
to days of independence follow- 
ing days of accomplishment. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « « * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NEWS 


News that will run 
round the world! 


Gi 
STETSON 


for * 


IN ALL the world, more men buy 
Stetson hats than any other brand. 
And it won’t take long for the story 
of the $5 Stetson to run from Rome 
to Rio, from Berlin to Bombay—to 
every corner of the earth. It’s news— 
important news. 

This hat is genuine Stetson quality 
through and through. We consider 
it the finest value we’ve ever offered 
in 67 years of manufacturing. It is 
available in a full range of styles and 
colors, both soft felts and derbies. 


All other prices reduced 


Excellent Quality, formerly $10 . . . mow $7 
Nutria Quality, formerly $12.50. . mow $10 
Real Nutria Quality, formerly $15 now $12.50 
3X Beaver Quality, formerly $16.50 now $15 
Stetson Special Quality, 

formerly $20. ..+.:2-2+-+ sw $t7.50 
4X Beaver Quality, formerly $22.50 now $20 
5X Beaver Quality, formerly $40 . now $35 
7X Beaver Quality, formerly $50 . sow $40 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia, New York, London, Paris 


! of the man. I have always understood that 
Countess Nogi committed suicide in the orthodox 
woman’s method, by the throat-stab (gi-ga7). 

Post WHEELER 
Legation of the United States of America 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
True erred. The junshi (“following in 
death”) suicides of .Count & Countess 

Nogi, immediately following the funeral 

of Emperor Meiji, were accomplished in 
| the orthodox manner prescribed for Jap- 

anese men & women. Count Nogi com- 
mitted hara-kiri (“belly-cut’); Countess 

Nogi committed ji-gai (‘“‘throat-stab’’), 

piercing her throat with a dagger so as to 

sever the arteries at a single thrust. Junshi 
is always by mutual consent as is shinju 

(“double love’) suicide. Desperate young 

Japanese have committed shinju increas- 

ingly in recent years, not so much by 

traditional hara-kiri and ji-gai as by the 

quicker and surer way of leaping from one 

of Japan’s many high waterfalls.—Eb. 
ee 

Sinclair & Reo 

Sirs , 

Might an indignant Reo enthusiast point out 
that, judging from the picture on p. 27, Time, 
Aug. 8, energetic Harry Ford Sinclair was mis- 
placing his energies by pouring oil into the left 
hand side of the car there illustrated? It is a 
model T 6 Reo and the oil is supplied at the 
rear right hand side of the motor down near the 
motor support just in front of the fly wheel. 

Joun A. ReyNotps 


Madison, Wis. 

Sharp-eyed Reoist Reynolds is right. 
Oilman Sinclair was on the wrong side of 
the hood to be putting oil into a 
Reo T 6 taxicab. But what 
tion man has not made the 
take?—Eb. 
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Poland’s Score 

Sirs: 

Aug. issue, you have 
score of the Xth Olympiad, with the 
Polish team very conspicuous 


On p. 19 ol 
the final 
final score of the 

by its absence. 

Admitting that Time is 
and correct—yet I feel you 
plain the absence of the final score of 
Kusocinski and Walasiewicz. 

Josepnu JANAS 


yout 


trying to be im- 
should ex- 


Janus 


partial 


Stella 


Providence, R. I. 

Omission of Poland’s score was inad- 
vertent. On Trme’s 3, 2. 1 point system 
for first, second and third places, Poland 
stood 12th among the nations at the 
Games’ close, with the following record: 
1oo-metre dash (Stella Walsh. first 

place) Be 
10,000-metre (Janusz Kusocinski, 

first place) 

Four-oared crew (third place) 
Pair-oared crew without coxswain 

(third place) 

Pair-oared crew with coxswain 

(second place) 

Team sabre (third place ) 
Women’s discus (Jadwiga Wajsowna, 
third place) 


Total 12 
—Eb. 
Judge Lindsey X Denver Virgins 
Sirs 


time my attention 


Aug. 15, 


This morning for the tirst ’ 
| was called to an article in Time for 
|p. 28 entitled “Denver's Coronet”—w herein 

occurs this sentence: “When Judge Benjamin 
Barr Lindsey. after brilliant service in_ the 
Juvenile Court, declared that scarcely 10% of 
Denver’s high-school girls were virgins and cam- 
naigned nationally for Companionate Marriage, 
Denver cast him out. has all but forgotten him.” 


I not only never declared anything of the kind 


September 5, 1932 


as to Denver High School girls but any declara. 
tions of mine as to such girls or youth general} 
have been quite the contrary. I have said ove 
and over again that “the youth of today are th 
wisest, the most hopeful and the most mora 
that the world ever saw.” . 

My difficulties in Denver, as is well known 
(see The Dangerous Life published by Horace 
Liveright—ro31, for all details) were due to my 
fights against the bigotry of the Ku Klux Klan 
when it rose to power there in 1924 and our 
battles with the privileged interests and corrupt 
corporate powers that I wrote about in the Beas 
and the Jungle stories. ‘These powers have cir. 
culated many lying stories about me and viciously 
misrepresented my views on what is popularly 
known (with much misunderstanding) as th 
Companionate Marriage. This is not any ney 
kind of marriage but merely a label or title for a 
program to legalize and scientifically or socially 
direct the Habits and Customs of modern 
LEGAL marriage, namely, 1) to legalize birth con- 
trol, so as to make the “companionate” relation. 
ship in lawful marriage just as legal and moral 
as the “procreative” relationship, especially since 
the great majority of all married couples prac 
tice the “companionate” relationship in a boot 
leg manner even though it is forbidden by th 
rules and laws of church and state. 2) T 
legalize certain sex education, so necessary for 
successful marriage. but which is now also quit 
generally forbidden by law. 3) To abolish the 
present divorce courts with all of their illegality 
hypocrisy and bootlegging that is becoming a 
scandal and disgrace. And in place of the pres 
ent divorce courts to establish an Institute of 
Human Relations composed of a commission of 
three experts, two from the medical or scientitic 
professions and only one from the legal profession 
to’ give it legality. Discordant couples would 
come here instead of lawyers’ offices. If an 
effort to reconcile them failed they should hav 
an honest divorce by mutual consent because of 
incompatibility. This would apply to about 
90% of all such cases, many of whom would b 
reconciled. 4) Alimony and support wit! 
reference to economic status of the woman an 
the facts in each case (instead of being an arbi 
trary right, as in so many States) with the Stat 
compelling the husband or father (in proper 
cases) to support the young children and if he 
can’t be made to do it in proper cases then that 
the state should do it, with the children in th 
custody of the mother. 

Ben B. Lrnpsry 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

TIME regrets misquoting Judge Lindse: 
What he did say about Denver high schoo! 
girls was that 90° of them hug & kiss 
50°, of the 90% go further. 15° to 23’ 
of the 90% “go the limit. This does no 
imply cr mean promiscuity or frequencs 
but it happens.” —Ep 
Finger Boy 
Sirs 

In Time, July 25, 
in Miscellany there are four untruc 
1) I did not have any playmates. 
was already uprooted. 3) I took 
post to my mother. 1) Police 
finger out. You never can_ believe 
that is written and here is a proof. 


Jor McHau 


in the article of “Fir 
0 staten $ 
2) The pos 
myself a 
pulled 


everyth 


Washington, D. C. 
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Realsilk So 


0 YOU KNOW the most popular 

sizeof socks? Realsilk Representa- 
tives tell me it’s size eleven — fully a 
third of all socks made are that size. 
ind agood so per cent of sock wearers 
sho want plain socks choose the color black. 
Specialists in socks—specialists in customers, 


0, 

One Realsilker (they call him the “Selling 
nator”) calls exclusively on foreign embassies 
a Washington. 

Another gets-up at 2 a. m. every morning to 
wk the early arriving commission merchants 
0 Philadelphia’s Dock Street. He’s through 
vith his day’s work before sun-up. 

Hosiery for Hollywood 

There’s a Hollywood representative who 
snows the kind of socks and stockings screen 
stars like and some of the cinema capital’s most 
famous celebrities are on his calling list. 

And cattle men from the plains who come to 
Chicago’s famous stockyards leave their orders 
vith another Realsilk specialist. 

Ano:her is a well-known figure on the Great 
White Way. He sells an entire chorus at one 
time, 

Another gets the Big League baseball players 
when they come to town and still another 
watches the society page and sells the socialites 
vhen they return from European vacations 
with hosiery wardrobes depleted. 

Two Ways to Travel 

Then there’s the story of the West Virginia 
tepresentative whose territory is so mountain- 
ous that he covers it on a mule. At the other 
atreme is the Realsilk executive who covers 
theentire United States by airplane. 

Stockings by the Gross 

The largest single order ever placed by an 
ndividual was signed by a wealthy eastern 
society woman. It was for one gross—144 pairs 
~of the best grade Realsilk hosiery. With 
Realsilk that’s almost a lifetime of stockings. 
One Realsilk Representative stopped at a 
am house. The housewife liked the hosiery 
dut was short on cash. She offered two plump 


scked up nm 
ture stories 


cking” 


ADVERTISER’Ss Note—Anyone who owns a radio needs no in- 
troduction to Lowell Thomas, author, adventurer, war corre- 
spondent and famous radio personality. In thisarticle, bought from 
Mr. Thomas, we asked him to write his impressions of Realsilk. 


Rhode Island Reds in payment. The story goes 
that the representative spent the rest of the 
afternoon trying to capture two extra plump 
ones which he sold at the next town. 


Socks for Siamese Twins 

Here’s a good one—there’s supposed to be 
just one pair of male Siamese twins in this coun- 
try. An enterprising Realsilk salesman sold 
them a “box” (six pairs) of socks. Wonder 
which one picked out the patterns—and who 
chose the size? 

Senior Realsilker 

The oldest Realsilk Representative is 73 
years old—and he’s still spry enough to make 
the younger fellows hustle down around the 
Dallas, Texas, branch. 


College Educations for Thousands 

Didn’t know till they showed me the figures 
that during past 10 years ’way over 24,000 
young men and women have paid all or part of 
theexpenses of their college educations acting as 
Realsilk Representatives after school and in 
summertime. You'd be surprised how many of 
those young folks are still with Realsilk—as 
successful salesmen or branch managers. There 
are Realsilk college departments in 200 leading 
American colleges and universities. College 
deans say it’s great practical experience in 
economics and business administration. Rah! 


Rah! Rah! Realsilk! 


* * * 


And you ought to see how proud every one 
of them is of the tiny gold Realsilk button that 
identifies him. By thatinsignia, known in mil 
lions of American homes, the wearer is immedi- 
ately stamped as a trustworthy representative 
of the greatest hosiery establishment on earth. 

-and make one single, slight insinuation 
that Realsilk products are not the best of 
them all—and see how fast he’ll force those 


words of yours back down your throat! 

As the president of Realsilk said, 
“These 10,006 menin the field all the 
time tell us what men want and don’t 
want in socks. We make socks right 
to their specifications. That direct contact 
and the results of it are why we claim ‘the 
best wearing socks in the world — bar none’ 
and can back up that claim.” 


* * * 


These are some of the things found about 
10,000 Sockers—the gang that sells the socks 
that Realsilk makes and that Uncle Sam delivers 
direct “‘from mill to millions.’”’ And this is Lowell 


Thomas concluding his Realsilk “‘Broadcast.”’ 


THE SOCKS WITH SEVEN 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


(IN NO OTHER SOCKS AT ANY PRICI 

1) Six-Ply Toe—which is the best wearing sock toe in 
the world (patent pending). (2) Two-Ply High-Spliced 
Heel 


rubs, 


to prevent those exasperating holes where shoe 
i rt e 


3) Two-Ply Double Sole —longer wear. (4) More 
Compact Weave — more actual fabric — more actual] 
wear — and better looks for the money. (5) Longest 
Silk Leg Found in any Socks —the bigger the foot 
i Double-Thick Garter Top 
7) Triple-Fast Hygi- 
enic Dyes—fast to light, washing and 
perspiration, Color cannot harm the 
feet. 


InpiANnapotis, 


SIZ@, the longer the leg. 6 


comfortable — non-rippable. 


Reatsi_k Hosiery Mixts, Inc., 
J. S. A. Branches 


2 cities. 


Hote to WComen—When the Real- 
silk Representative calls at your home 
let him show you the advantages of fres/ 

silk stockings — fresher 


because sent direct fron 


uD 


the mills to wearers, 


REALSEILK 


SOLD ONLY IN OFFICE AND HOME 





MAKE THIS TEST once a week with your car 


Here is an illustration of the J-M Brake-O-Meter. By placing 
it on the window sill or floor, flat against glass or door, and 
making certain tests (explained in detail on Brake-O- Meter) 
this device tells you accurately whether your brakes are good, 
fair, or poor. In the latter case, visit your nearest J-M 
Brake Service Station. Here complete service is available. 


“Your brakes are in fine 
shape now, Miss Robin- 
son. But the linings we 
replaced were certainly 
worn to the danger point.” 


“The little Brake-O-Meter 
gave me the danger signal. 
1 didn’t realize just how 
UNSAFE my brakes were 
until | made the test.” 
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Over 50% of motorists today driving with bad} even 


hazardous BRAKES, survey shows. Necessary adjustment 


and repair work being neglected far beyond point of safety. As 


aid to situation, Johns-Manville offers to supply you with 


BRAKE-O-METER, free upon request, urging every motorist to 


TEST HIS BRAKES AT ONCE 


OBODY questions the fact that 

this is a year of economy. For 
almost everybody. Most of us have to 
watch our dollars—and our pennies, 
too—pretty carefully these days. And 
that’s all right. 

But we can go too far. You agree it 

would be false economy to neglect 
your health, don’t you? Or to let an 
insurance policy lapse? 
But what about the brakes on your car? 
That may be endangering your life. 
Your wife and children. Your fellow 
motorists. 

The alarming fact is, according to 
arecent survey, that over 50% of the 
motoring public in this country today 
aedriving with bad,even HAZARDOUS 
brakes. 

More alarming is the fact that a 
sreater percentage of these same motor- 
its are delaying from 2 to 3 months 
longer than usual before going to a 
Wake service station and having urgent 
bake work done. 

Is it any wonder that the serious- 
ss of motor accidents is increasing? 

Is it any wonder that figures indi- 
ate that the number of killed and 
injured in motor accidents is mount- 
ing to staggering and ever-increasing 
totals this year? 

Isitany wonder that Safety Leagues 
ad accident prevention clubs, and 
far campaigns are sweeping over the 


Johns-Manville 


entire country, from coast to coast? 


Brake Experts Agree 


Brake experts in different parts of 
the country all agree on this one 
point—the majority of motorists are 
endangering their very lives—and the 
lives of other peopl —because of bad 
brakes that demand immediate attention. 

The other day we talked to a promi- 
nent brake service man in Albany, 
N. Y. “If 1 could make just one state- 
ment to the motoring public,” he 
said, “it would be, ‘For goodness’ 
sake, do something about your brakes 


’ 
—now. 


“Over 40,000 cars go by my shop 
every 48 hours,” he continued. “One 
day | made a careful check. Half of 
them couldn’t even stop at the red 
light on this corner. They'd go from 
10 to 30 feet before they could come 
to a halt. What will they do in an 
emergency ?” 


What will you do in an emergency? 


Write for J-M Brake-O-Meter 
today 


This is not the time for you to take chances 
with your car. If you need brake work, go 
to your nearest J-M Brake Service Sta- 
tion without delay. At least your car will 
be under control in an emergency, whether 
the other fellow’s 1s or not. 


Don’t take a chance even if you think 
your brakes are in good condition. Johns- 


JONWS MANVILLE 


Manville offers you a simple little device 
that will tell you exact/y how safe your 
brakes are. It’s the new J-M Brake-O- 
Meter .. . free upon request. A 1¢ postal 
card brings it to you immediately. 

Write today for this Brake-O-Meter. In- 
vest 1¢ to HELP SAVE LIVES and join 
with the thousands of motorists all over 
the country who will see the wisdom in 
testing their brakes at once. 

Address Johns-Manville, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


DRIVING FACTs to know 
about and think about 


The increased speed and power of to- 
day's car have increased the seriousness 
of motor accidents. 

85 out of every 100 accidents resulting 
in deaths occur under clear weather 
conditions. 

The force required to stop from any 
given speed is 6 times as much as it 
takes to attain this speed. 

Most accidents occur in broad daylight. 
The most dangerous hour is between 
5 and 6 o'clock on Sunday afternoon. 


All 4-wheel brake cars should be able to 
stop in 25 feet or less at 20 miles per 
hour, yet only 40° can do so. 


An automobile going 60 miles an hour 
strikes an object with an impact as 
great as though it had been driven over 
the edge of a 10-story building and had 
crashed to the pavement 120 feet below. 


In 81% of all mishaps the roads were 
dry. 

The difference of only 2 or 3 thou- 
sandths of an inch (the thickness of 
a piece of ordinary writing paper) in 
the clearance between brake lining and 
brake drum may be the difference be- 
tween safe brakes and brakes that will 
fail you in a pinch. 
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Over 100 Miles Per Hour 


ments better, easier, longer, and more 


That’s over 146 feet in one second. 
Amazing speed for an absolutely stock 
car!—Greatest test of built-in quality and 
durability! Conclusive proof of efficient 
performance! Why pay more and not 
enjoy the many exclusive superiorities, 
including Dual-Ratio, obtainable only 
in the World’s Champion Auburn? A 
car capable of such unprecedented 


achievements can meet your require- 


economically. Ask your Auburn dealer 


for a demonstration. Under supervision 
of the American Automobile Associ- 
ation, Auburn breaks all strictly stock 


open and closed car records for speed 


from 1 to 500 miles on the sun-baked 
floor of Muroc Dry Lake, California. 
Fastest time was 100.7746 Miles Per 


Hour for one mile. 


low as 9975 


Equipment other than standard, extra. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Ted for Ted 


Without fuss & feathers, a lean, wiry 
fgure walked into the White House last 
week, hung his hat up on a peg to which 
it was accustomed and went quietly to 
work in the office next to President Hoo- 
vers. It was Edward T. (‘‘Ted”) Clark, 
ongtime confidential secretary to Calvin 
Coolidge. Unannounced, Theodore 
“Ted”) Joslin, the President’s No. 1 
ecretary, had departed overnight for an 
ndefinite vacation and Ted Clark had been 
alled in to substitute. President Hoover 
ould hardly have gotten a better man 
(0 help him through the ardors of the 
ampaign. 

Wise & witty Ted Clark was not made 
ficially a member of the Hoover secre- 
iat. He was not sworn in as a govern- 
nent employe. He was working for noth- 
ing so far as the Federal payroll was con- 
emed. Yet he had all the prestige and 
ll the power of the political job he was 
filling. 

When President Coolidge left the White 
House in 1929, Secretary Clark, who looks 
ot unlike his erstwhile chief, was snapped 
p by Louis Kroh Liggett and made vice 
resident of Drug Inc., $60,000,000 Lig- 
holding company. Mr. Clark be- 
me Mr. Liggett’s Washington lobbyist. 
» worked against higher duties on drugs 
toilet articles in the Hawley-Smoot 
lariff Act, against taxes on cosmetics in 
2 1932 Revenue Act. Drug Inc. has 
him to the White House, will pay his 
alary as its campaign contribution. 

In addition to Mr. Clark, President 
Hoover now has working for him and 
re-election the following: Everett Sanders, 
President Coolidge’s No. 1 secretary, as 
hairman of the Republican National 
‘ommittee; George Akerson, onetime 
Hoover secretary, as publicity director at 
New York headquarters; Walter Newton, 
netime Minnesota Representative, as 
political secretary; Lawrence Richey, one- 
me detective, as personal secretary; 
French Strother, onetime editor, as liter- 
ty secretary. 

(Last March First Lieutenant Francis 
|.Clark, U. S. Infantry, was convicted by 
ourt martial at Denver of intoxication, 
isorderly conduct, criminal assault. He 
vas sentenced to be dismissed from the 
\my, imprisoned for six years. Review- 
ng the case as the Army’s Commander-in- 
Chief, President Hoover found much hear- 
wy evidence used to support the assault 
harge. Last week it was announced that 
the President had stricken the prison term 
‘tom Clark’s sentence, confirmed his dis- 
missal, 


€0n Aug. 29, 1916 a sudden West In- 
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dian hurricane and tidal wave smote the 
south shore of Santo Domingo, drove the 
U. S. S. Memphis, 14,500-ton cruiser an- 
chored in the harbor, up on the rocks 
where she remains to this day. Live 











| 


Underwood & Under wood 





Epwarp T. CLARK 
His salary is Drug Inc.’s contribution. 


broken pipes made _ below- 
decks an inferno. Last week at the White 
House President Hoover conferred the 
Navy’s Medal of Honor upon Commander 
Claud Ashton Jones, the Memphis’ senior 
engineer, for his heroism 16 years ago in 
evacuating the injured from her engine 
room. 7 
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“On to Soissons!” 


We have overcome the major financial 
crisis. . . . Confidence and hope have re- 
appeared in the world... . The great 
war against depression is being fought on 
many fronts. One of the most stupendous 
actions has been the long battle of the last 
18 months to carry our financial structure 
safely through the world-wide collapse. 
That battle may be likened to the great 
battle of Chateau Thierry. That attack 
on our line has been stopped. But I warn 
you that the war is not over. We must 
now reform our forces for the battle of 
Soissons. 

Before President Hoover as he spoke 
these words last week in the auditorium 
of the new Department of Commerce 
building sat some 300 of the country’s 
foremost bankers, industrialists and busi- 
nessmen. Most of them were members of 
the regional committees set up in the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts to help 
pump new bank credit into deflated busi- 
ness. Others were important guests who 
had also been summoned to Washington 
to participate in one of the most impres- 
sive economic conferences ever held in the 
capital. 

Chairmen of the regional committees 
were: Boston’s Carl P. Dennett (General 
Capital Corp.); New York’s Owen D 
Young (General Electric); Philadelphia's 
George Harrison Houston (Baldwin Loco- 
motive); Cleveland’s Lewis Blair Williams 
(Hayden, Miller & Co.); Washington's 
Edwin Charles Graham (National Elec- 
trical Supply); Atlanta’s George Simmons 
Harris (Exposition Cotton Mills); Chi- 
cago’s Sewell Lee Avery (Montgomery 
Ward); St. Louis’ James W. Harris (Har- 
ris-Polkk Hats); Minneapolis’ George Dra- 
per Dayton (department store); Kansas 
City’s Joseph Franklin Porter (Kansas 
City Power & Light); Wichita Falls’ 
Frank Kell (Kell Mill & Elevator Co.); 
San Francisco’s Kenneth Raleigh Kings- 
bury (Standard Oil of California). 

Scattered among the other delegates 
were Thomas Nelson Perkins (Boston & 
Maine). Redfield Proctor (Vermont Mar- 
ble), Alfred P. Sloan Jr. (General Mo- 
tors), Cornelius Francis Kelley (Anaconda 
Copper), Myron C. Taylor (U. S. Steel), 
William Hartman Woodin (American Car 
& Foundry), William Wallace Atterbury 
(Pennsylvania R. R.), Arthur Colbraith 
Dorrance (Campbell Soup), Irénée du 
Pont (explosives), George Horace Lori- 
mer (Satevepost), Wilfred Washington 
Fry (N. W. Ayer & Son), J. Howard Pew 
(Sun Oil), Howard Heinz (pickles), Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter (Ivory soap), George 
Mathew Verity (American Rolling Mill), 
Harvey S. Firestone Jr. (tires), Paul 
Weeks Litchfield (Goodyear), James 
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Weyerhaeuser (lumber), Carl Raymond 
Gray (Union Pacific). William Stamps 
Farish (Humble Oil). Frederick Lockwood 
Lipman (Wells Fargo), Paul Shoup 
(Southern Pacific). 

“This is a meeting.” President Hoover 
told them, “not to pass resolutions on 
economic questions. but to give you the 
opportunity to organize for action. 
What I wish is that banking and industry 
and business generally should assume 
further initiative and responsibility and 
they should cooperate with agriculture 
and labor and the government agencies to 
organize and develop every possible 
avenue of co-ordinated effort on the 
economic front. .” After his speech on 
credit and jobs President Hoover did the 
extraordinary thing of sitting for two 
hours on the platform while other Govern- 
ment officials made speeches. 

To Franklin Fort, Chairman of the new 
Federal Home Loan Board, went the 
loudest ovation when he announced that 
national bank receivers had been ordered 
not to foreclose any more mortgages for 
60 days until his relief organization could 
swing into action.* Later 20 State banking 
departments pledged themselves to carry 
out the same plan locally. 

Concretely the conierence set up a cen- 
tral committee to co-ordinate the twelve 
regional committees of the Federal Re- 
serve and serve as a G. H. Q. in the war 
on depression. Placed in charge was 
Henry Mauris Robinson. Los Angeles 
banker and good Hoover friend. who has 
spent the last three weeks at the White 
House preparing for the conference. Six 
subcommittees were appointed for the 
following purposes: 

1) Credit to business, headed by Mr. 
Young. 

2) Increased repair 
by railroads, headed by Daniel Willard 
(Baltimore & Ohio), and George H. 
Houston (Baldwin Locomotive ). 

3) Increased capital expenditures by 
industry. Chairman was Andrew Wells 
Robertson (Westinghouse) who told the 
conference: “Our financial men say the 
turn is made. They are wise men and I 
believe them. But when I look around 
my bailiwick I see no change. We don't 
come near being in the black figures.” 

4) Increased employment. chairmanned 
by Walter Clark Teagle (Standard Oil of 
New Jersey). The slogan: “Job Security 
by Job Spreading.” 

3) Home repair and = improvement. 
headed by Montgomery Ward's Avery and 
American Radiator’s Woolley. 

6) Relief for home-owners with matur- 
ing mortgages, chairmanned by R. F. C.’s 
President Miller. 


and maintenance 


The Treasury has no power to suspend mort- 
gage foreclosures by solvent national banks. 


Its citizens pay one-third of 
the total Federal income tax. Three of its 
44 Governors—Van Buren, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt—have proceeded to the nation’s 
No. 1 job. Four others—Seymour, Til- 
den, Hughes, Smith—ran for the Presi- 
dency. 

Last week Job No. 2 had New York’s 
political pot hubble-bubbling with newsy 


the nation. 











Keystone 


FREDERICK TRUBEE DAVISON 


Ie braved a booing. 


excitement, Election Day was only ten 
weeks off. In primaries Sept. 20 Repub- 
licens and Democrats will pick delegates 
to their respective State conventions at 
which nominations will be made. Inspired 
by the possibility of a serious split be- 
tween Governor Roosevelt and Tammany 
Hall which might Democratic 
nominee the State and perhaps the Presi- 
dency, a profusion of Republican candi- 
dates blossomed in the gubernatorial gar- 
den. The State had been in Democratic 
hands for nearly ten years but now there 
seemed to be a good chance for an over- 
turn. Active and passive contenders: for 
the G. O. P. nomination included: 


Frederick Trubee Davison, As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Aeronautics. 

William Joseph Donovan, onctime 
Assistant to the Attorney General of the 
J. 5. 

Daniel Joseph Kenefick, onetime Jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court. 

Rolland Marvin, Mayor of Syracuse. 

Joseph R. McGinnies, Speaker of the 
State Assembly 

George R. Fearon, President pro tem 
of the State Senate 


cost the 


before moving up into Job No. 2.* 
The only trouble with this formula in 
New York is that in the past decade it has 
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failed to win elections for Republican p to las 
nominees. Carefully following in his his candi 
father’s oversized footsteps, Theodore manner, { 
Roosevelt Jr. served two years at Albany van, Was 
before going to Washington as Assistant Western 


ippealing 


Secretary of the Navy.+ In 1924 when he in ] 
ees in J 


ran for Governor, Alfred Emanuel Smith 


defeated him unmercifully. Ogden Liy- ous lawy‘ 
ingston Mills spent two vears in the Stat us ume a 
Senate, six in the House of Representa- ment. 
tives, but Smith trounced him too. in Mayor 
1926. Albert Ottinger was a State Senator mbitious 
before President Harding put him in his nme 10 
sub-Cabinet as Assistant Attorney Gen- municipal 
eral. He was beaten in 1928 for the Goy- McGinnie 
ernorship by Franklin Roosevelt party wh 
The first candidate to enter this year’s tical, — 
Republican field was William Joseph a 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan of Buffalo. As = 
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Wartime commander of the 165th Infan- 
try (“Fighting 69th”), he made a great 
reputation for personal heroism, returned 
from France with his mud-splashed tuni 
heavy with medals. As U. S. District At- 
torney at Buifalo. he was drastic enough 


to lose some frierds locally but to be 

called to Washington to assist the At- ecame al 
‘ esiactic 

torney General. For three years, wit! huslast¢ 
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Mabel Walker Willebrandt, he practical 
ran the Department of Justice over th 
hulking shoulder of easy-going John Gari 
baldi Sargent He climbed on_ th 
Hoover bandwagon early. rode it hard an 
helpfully through the campaign, expected 
as his reward the Attorney Generalship 
When that post went to another, Colone! 
Donovan’s friends bitterly declared that 
President Hoover had turned him dow! 





because he was a Wet Catholic. Betweet peared 
Colonel Donovan and the President ther a oo 
is still a breach. = othe Fs 
° . ‘ — me ‘ 
cOVe a . “M7 Ss > 
Discovering a “public demand” for | iiaiene « 


services at Albany, Colonel Donovan las! 


‘ . ‘ pointed, — ( 
month threw himself ardently into a per- 


ue public 


sonal campaign for the gubernatortl ld cor 
nomination. His chief handicap is that bi her el, 
lacks the backing of the local Bufialo or- lore the } 


ganization. In Manhattan he was given 1 
dinner last week by the New York Young 
Republican Club at which he declared 
“The American people must give them- 
selves another Boston Tea Party and this 
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time throw the pork barrels overboard beionaries 
He flayed Governor Roosevelt’s Columbus bin a ~o 
speech as “so much flypaper spread out 1! Aci 

the hope of ensnaring the vote of the dis- ssistant 
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*Franklin Delano Roosevelt, his fifth cousin 
followed the same routine to the Governorshl] 

|Last week it was announced that (roverno 
General Roosevelt would return from the Phi 
pines in mid-September to join the Hoover ca! 
paign, help dispel the notion that the Det 
cratic presidential nominee belongs to T. B-s 
breed. 
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contented and the discouraged.” He flew 
to Syracuse where he addressed a crowd 
of G. O. Partisans on economy, whooped 
itup for President Hoover in his best 1928 
tyle. Then he hustled back to Brooklyn 
where the State convention of the Ameri- 
an Legion was being held. His speech 
there stirred old friends to lusty cheers. 
Busy & bustling, Colonel Donovan was 
setting plenty of publicity but no open 
pledges from local bosses. 

The Buffalo G. O. P. machine is behind 
wey-haired, dignified Judge Kenefick who 
uw to last week had not formally avowed 
his candidacy. Conservative in mind and 
manner, this candidate, like Colonel Dono- 
van, was once “just a poor Irish lad.” 
Western New York has not forgotten that 
ppealing phase of his career and now 
ves in Judge Kenefick an able, prosper- 
ous lawyer who has given generously of 
iis time and money for Buffalo’s advance- 
ment. 

Mayor Marvin of Syracuse is an 
ambitious young politician who made a 
name for himself by his methods of 
municipal relief and economy. Speaker 
McGinnies and Senator Fearon are old 
arty wheelhorses, hard-boiled and _ prac- 
tical, angling for the nomination behind 
the scenes without public declarations of 
purpose. Onetime Governor Miller, now 
general counsel for U. S. Steel, was 
irought forth as a powerful figure to hold 
ihe situation open until the bosses could 
meke up their minds what to do 

Colonel] Donovan’s principal opponent 
forthe nomination formally appeared last 
week when Assistant Secretary Davison 
ecame an active candidate with the en- 
thusiastic support of his home county 
Early last month Mr. Davison, off on an 
nspection trip of Army Air fields, wired 
Nassau County leaders that “if there is a 
real demand for my candidacy I will go 
long but not otherwise.” Last week the 
Republican County Committee met at 
Mineola, L. I., exhibited the “real de- 
mand,” officially endorsed the Davison 
indidacy. The Assistant Secretary of 
War, waiting in an adjoining room 
ppeared before the Committee 

endorsement, promised to support 
ny other candidate the convention might 
ame. Davison-for-Governor headquar- 
lets were opened, a campaign manager ap- 
pointed. Candidate Davison began to is- 
ue public statements that New York 
vould certainly go Republican in the No- 
ember election He, too, appeared be- 
lore the New York Legion “conve ntion 
stoutly defended President Hoover's ex 
pulsion of the Bonus Expeditionary Force 
om = Washington When Candidate 
Davison charged that many members of 
ihe B. E. F. were “tramps and hoodlums,” 
eglonaries booed and hissed, cried. “throw 
im out!” “Shut up and sit down!” 


then 


accepted 


Assistant Secretary Davison’s candidacy 
was a logical step in a public career pat- 
emed after the T. R. formula. Born to 


wealth and social position 36 years ago, 
he has devoted his life not to mere job- 
rolding but to civic usefulness after the 
onitish tradition wherein aristocracy con- 
tributes voung manpower to the govern- 
father was 


ment His Henry Pomeroy 





Davison, No. 1 Morgan Partner at the 


time of his death in 1922. The Davison 
family estates at Glen Cove, L. I. are of 
feudal perfection and isolation. Young 


Trubee was sent to Groton where he be- 
came senior prefect. He married Dorothy 
daughter of Dr. Endicott Peabody, Gro- 
ton’s headmaster. He entered Yale with 
the War-famed Class of 1918. The sum- 
mer after his freshman year he went to 
France, drove an ambulance for three 
months, returned to New Haven. The La- 
favette Escadrille had so deeply impressed 
him that during the summer of 1916 he 
induced his mother and father to help 
him organize a volunteer aviation unit, 
based at the Davison estate. From among 
his college mates he enlisted, among oth- 
ers, “Bob” Lovett, son of Union Pa- 
cific’s chairman; ‘Art’ Gates, now head 


-———————_—- 











WILLIAM JosepH DONOVAN 


Thi calle d for ad pork barrel party. 


of New York Trust Co.: John Vorvs ol 
Ohio: Erl Gould of New York. A hydro- 
plane was bought and the Y: le Aviation 
Unit came into being After the | he 
went to War, these rich young volunteers 
found themselves in training in Florida 
as the Navy's Coast Patrol Unit No. 1. 

But Trubee Davison was never to see 
active service In July 1917 his 
plane crashed in Huntington Harbor and 
I 


was extricated from the wreckage more 


abroad 


7 
dead than alive His back was broken 
Specialists predicted he would never walk 
again. But he did, and now he plays ten- 
nis He returned to Yale. was graduated 
in 1919. The Navy awarded him its cross 
for “exceptionally meritorious service.” 
The elder Davison. who served as head 
of the Red Cross during the War, had 
novel ideas about public career for his 
son. He believed that he should go into 
politics, starting at the bottom and work- 
ing up, giving generously of himself for 
the public good, but not depending on his 
job for a livelihood. His father’s will left 
$4,500,000 as an endowment for Trubee’s 


public career 


Dutifully Trubee Davison studied law 
at Columbia, allied himself as a lowly 
worker with the local Republican machine. 
He attended the 1920 national conven- 
tion to watch the big wheels turn. He 
became secretary to Charles Dewey Hilles, 
New York’s National Committeeman 
When Theodore Roosevelt Jr. quit the 
Assembly in 1921 to go to Washington. 
Trubee Davison got himself elected to 
the vacancy. His colleagues found him 
easy, democratic, willing to work. He was 
made chairman of the committee on taxa- 
tion. He kept his bailiwick—the fashion- 
able North Shore of Long Island—friendly 
and peaceful. Its biggest annual political 
event still is the Republican clambake on 
the Davison estate. 

In 1926, when President Coolidge was 
empowered by Congress to appoint an 
Assistant secretary of War for Aviatior 
as a result of the investigation into the air 
services conducted by Morgan Partner 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, the summoning 
of Trubee Davison from the New York 
legislature was almost a matter of course 

The new Assistant Secretary threw him- 
self into his work at Washington He 
chummed around with the flying officers 
piloted his own plane hither & yon 
brought the Army air service up to top- 
notch efficiency under the five-year plane- 
building program. When Trubee Davi- 
friend and fellow flyer, 
Ingalls, arrived in Wash- 
ington as President Hoover’s Assistant 
secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
there was the spectac le of two able, active 
young friends competing for Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

This year “Dave” Ingalls, at President 

went out for and won 
the nomination for Governor of Ohio 
(Time, May 23). Last week there was 
much speculation as to where President 
Hoover stands on the New York Repub- 
lican nomination for Governor. Officially 
the President's attitude was one of in- 
tense neutrality. Colonel Donovan had 
been his friend and active supporter. As 


’ 1 
sons coll ge 


David Sinton 


loover's request 


sistant Secretary Davison was a member 
of Mr Hoover's official family Eit! 
nomination would have all the power « 


Republican Washington behind it 
Whoever is nominated by the Republi 
will almost cert 


cans iinly be up against 
Democrat Herbert Her ry Lehman, the 
States present  Lieutenant-Governor 


Roosevelt has made Colonel 
il heir, will try to forces 
Democratic State 
Force may be necessary be 
cause of the hostile attitude of Tammany 
Hall, not toward Colonel Lehman person- 
illy but toward his sponsor. To head off 


the Lehman embarrass 


Governor 
Lehman his politic 
his nomination at the 


convention 


candidacy and 


Governor Roosevelt, Tammany bosses 
have threatened to put James’ John 
(“Jimmy ) Walker into the contest, if he 
is removed as New York’s Mavor. An 


outside Democratic candidate is Albany’s 
tall, gangling Mayor John Boyd Thacher 
II. 

Candidate Lehman has the tacit support 
of Alfred Emanuel Smith. Wall Street has 
a kindly feeling toward him because his 
family controls the old banking firm of 


Republicans admit that he 
hardest Democrat to beat 


Lehman Bros. 
would be the 
for Job No. 2. 





See-Saw 

In their run-off primary for Governor 
last week. a million Texas Democrats 
divided almost evenly between rich, ro- 
tund Ross Shaw Sterling. incumbent. and 
lean, homely Miriam Amanda (‘Ma’) 
Ferguson, onetime Governor. As the bal- 
lot count slowly progressed Governor 
Sterling and Mrs. Ferguson see-sawed back 
& forth with sometimes only a few hun- 
dred votes separating them. When Gov- 
ernor Sterling’s lead moved above 3.000. 
Jim Ferguson, whose impeachment and 
removal as Governor put his wife into 
politics and office, began to demand a re- 
count for her. 


WOMEN 


End of a Princess 

After pausing for two weeks at the door 
of a bedroom in Chicago’s Drake Hotel, 
last week Death came, as it must to all 
women, to Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
Once she was called the world’s richest 

But cancer makes no distinc- 
Two years ago she had a growth 
It reappeared 
moved to the 
on Lake Shore 
1), she and her 


woman. 
tions 
removed from her breast. 
in her liver. When she 
Drake from her mansion 
Drive in June (Tre, Aug. 
doctors knew the end was near. 

Beside her in the last two weeks, dur- 
ing which her indomitable rallies amazed 


every one, were her onetime husband, 
Harold Fowler McCormick, their three 
living children. and her brother John. 


They had all come to her after years of 
an estrangement that was more of her 
making than theirs. A chief cause of the 
estrangement was also in devoted at- 
tendance—the plump little Swiss named 
Edwin D. Krenn with whom she had 
shared her last eleven years. Her brother 
John did not wait for the end. Itching 
painfully with an attack of shingles, he 
rejoined their father, John Davison Rocke- 
feller, in the East. Long estranged too. 
and querulously jealous of his own health 
at g3. Father Rockefeller had not gone to 
see her at all. “He travels only between 
Florida and his home,” John D. Jr. ex- 
plained. In her last days, with the flesh 
fallen from her face and the death mask 
showing, Edith Rockefeller had come to 
resemble her father closely. 

As near to royalty as it is possible to 
come in the UL. S. was Edith Rockefeller 
when, in she married that most 
handsome and eligible of contemporary 
Princetonians, Harold McCormick. The 
newspapers called her the Princess of 
Standard Oil. He was the Prince of Inter- 
national Harvester. She was a demure 
little blonde, with a high forehead, grey 
eves and a mass of ringlets under her hat. 
She swam, skated, rode a horse and bi- 
cycle, but preferred to read and _ study. 
The newspapers wrote of a regal wedding 
hut actually it was a quiet, private cere- 
mony in a parlor of Manhattan’s old 
Buckingham Hotel. The first two years 
ot their life together were spent in the 


ISQS5 


quiet little river town of Council Bluffs, 
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Iowa, and it was not until the McCor- 
micks moved to Chicago that her im- 
periousness began to assert itself and the 
strange things that happen to the very rich 
began to happen to her. 

The massive grey stone house on Lake 
Shore Drive, with a cone-topped tower 
that she called the “bastion,” was not a 
wedding gift from her father. Harold Mc- 
Cormick bought it, and later she bought 
it from him. Late in her life the bastion 
was one of her favorite haunts. The other 
was a group of trees on her lawn which 
she called the “bosky.” New. lusty Chi- 
cago loved display. Edith McCormick 
fed her guests off Napoleonic gold plate. 
She brought grand opera to Chicago, spent 
$5,000,000 keeping it alive. When her 
eldest son died of scarlet fever she gave 
the John McCormick Institution for In- 
fectious Diseases. The scarlet fever germ 
was isolated there. Upon retirement of 
beauteous Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick with her $2,000,000 string of 
pearls became Chicago's social dictator. 
Before the opera she served 35-minute 
dinners, timing each course by a jewelled 
clock beside her plate, allowing the men 
ten minutes for cotlee & cigars. She opened 
conversation at her table by asking some- 
“What has been interesting you 
lately?” After the opera she drove home 
always by the same route. Her chauffeur 
had police orders never to vary the route 
and to drive fast. She was the first woman 
in Chicago to wear an anklet. 

In 1911 she recalled 120 invitations to 
a cotillion without an explanation. Then 
Chicago heard she had had a _ nervous 
breakdown. With her husband she went 
to Italy, moved up to Switzerland. In 
Zurich she became a pupil of Psychologist 
Carl Jung, conceived the notion that her 
mission was to teach psychoanalysis. She 
claimed Jung had thrice cured her of 
tuberculosis through psychoanalysis. To 
practice humility she scrubbed the floor of 
her hotel. She took gg patients. one of 
whom yas her small, plump gardener, 
Edwin D..Krenn. Krenn improved his 
position, returned with her to the U. S. 
in 1921. When she landed she announced 
that her husband was coming by another 
boat. 

But Harold McCormick had spied 
Ganna Walska on another boat, bet Alex- 
ander Smith Cochrane he would meet her 
first. Cochrane won the bet, married 
Walska. When Mr. McCormick reached 
Chicago he went to his Lake Forest home 
and announced to the Press: “Mr. & Mrs. 
McCormick are not living under the same 
roof.” Edith Rockefeller divorced him on 
grounds of desertion. Later Walska di- 
vorced Cochrane. Harold McCormick 
had a gland operation by Dr. Victor Les- 
pinasse and married her. 

Back in the Lake Shore mansion, Mrs. 
McCormick never spent a night out of it 


one: 


until she went to a hospital in 1930. No 
guest ever spent a night in it. She be- 
came more imperious, more eccentric. 


She practiced astrology, celebrated Christ- 
mas on December 15. She believed in 
reincarnation, decided she had been King 
Tutankhamen’s child-wife Anknesenpaa- 
ten. “Then they opened the mummy 
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chamber and when I saw the pictures 
it, | knew. There was my little chair.’ 
She wrote the words to a Love Song 
Cycle and a play in Italian, collected 
Persian rugs. She took daily walks, al- 
ways over the same route. When some- 
one suggested another route she said: “I; 
doesn't matter. I am not really here, 
She developed phobias, kept six detec- 
tives in the house. She feared water, sel- 
dom bathed. Like Anknesenpaaten, she 
was not buried. Her body was put in a 
receiving vault next to that of her son 
John, which had been there for 31 years, 
the cemetery people never having had any 
instructions what to do. 

Her son Fowler had married Mrs. Anne 
Urquhart (“Fifi”) Stillman, 19 years his 
senior; her daughter Muriel, Major Elisha 
Dyer Hubbard, 24 years her senior; her 
daughter Mathilde, Swiss Riding Master 
Max Oser, 30 years her senior. Each of 
these marriages upset her. In her will she 
left Muriel only four-twelfths of her es- 
tate, Mathilde two-twelfths, faithful Fow- 
ler only one-twelifth. 

All the rest she gave to curious Edwin 
Krenn. Upon him she had depended en- 
tirely in her fading years. She forced him 
upon Chicago society, planned with hin 
a $45,000,000 empire of realty. Last year 
she had to sell $18,000,000 in securities 
to protect her small householders. The 
faithful Krenn threw in his all—$1,260- 
ooo. Her brother John was said to have 
guaranteed her $1,000 a day for life, but 
neither he nor his father could swallow 
Krenn. 

Last week came one more ironic twist 
in her story, about which she never knew 
Krenn’s business partner was a Russian 
Edward A. Dato about whom Chicago 
knew nothing until last week when, bris- 
tling and important, he explained to news- 
hawks: 

“Krenn and I went to school together 
in Zurich. His family liked him to asso 
ciate with me. . . . Then I came to this 
country. I worked for the International 
Harvester Co. as a consulting engineer 
One day in the papers I read of Mrs 
McCormick's divorce. The papers men- 
tioned Krenn. I think: That is my school- 
mate. I will look him up. Mrs. Me- 
Cormick wanted to put her money into 
civic projects which would be great things 
for the community. Of course it was 
against my wishes that I was drawn into 
it. We formed a trust, the three of us 
Mrs. McCormick and Krenn said to me 
‘Here is $5,000,000 to start with.’ Krenn 
carried on the social end of it. I carried 
on the practical end.” 

He said that a few days before Mrs 
McCormick died he had bought fron 
Krenn, for $2,000 a month for life, his 
five-twelfths share of the estate and his 
interest in Krenn & Dato. Asked a news 
hawk: “Why?” 

“That is a delicate matter. Krenn was 
not friendly with the Rockefeller or tt 
McCormick families. It was for the goo¢ 
of the firm. I will attend to the business 
I am a fighter. I like to be in the thick 
of things. I like to take a chance. [lik 
to make decisions. Maybe I am lik 
Mussolini. i 
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AGRICULTURE 
Stomach Strike (Cont'd) 


In Iowa last week a thousand shiftless, 
debt-ridden farmers, many of them with 
no underwear beneath their ragged blue 
overalls, extended their strike for higher 


The 60 arrests stirred the countryside. 
About 1,000 farmers massed to march on 
Council Bluffs and empty its jail. Ahead 
of them hurried a wizened little fellow 
named Reiminsnyder to challenge Sheriff 
Lainson. Said he: “These piisoners are 
out on the streets by nightfall or else— 














Wide World 


PICKETERS AT COUNCIL BLUFFS 


The Sheriff: “That’s highway robbery!” 


roduce prices from Sioux City to Council 
Bluffs, across the Missouri River from 
busy Omaha. On seven highways leading 
nto town they used placards, planks and 
palaver to turn back truck-loads of milk, 
egs, hogs and cattle. Sometimes a glib 
driver argued his way through the picket 
lines but not often. 

Word of these activities was quickly 
uttied to Sheriff Percy Lainson who lets 
no one forget that he served as a captain 
overseas with the Rainbow Division. This 
225-lb. pillar of the law loudly announced: 
We're going to stop this picketing if we 
have to use 5,000 deputies to do it. Prob- 
bly not over 100 Pottawattamie County 
farmers are involved in this affair. The 
dthers are hoodlums. Many are from 
Sioux City, the toughest town in Iowa.” 
Sheriff Lainson deputized 100 Council 
Bluffs citizens at $3.50 per day each, 
med them with baseball bats and pick 
handles after one Claude Dail had been 
ceidentally killed while being instructed 
ii the operation of an automatic shotgun. 
Sent out to Route 34 to break up the 
principal picket line, deputies jostled the 
trikers around indecisively, cluttered the 
lighway, halted trucks, witlessly helped 
the strike. 

Next Sheriff Lainson planned a night 
tas attack on the strikers. He loaded a 
sedan, its windows shut tight, with three 
policemen, a chemical warfare guardsman 
anda deputy game warden. Cans of tear 
ws were opened on the running board and 
he car driven full tilt into the picketers. 
Most seriously gassed was a girl reporter 
om Council Bluffs. The strikers, blind 
nd gasping, gave ground but not before 
they had hurled railroad ties at the car, 
mashing its windows, cutting two of its 
‘cupants badly and subjecting the other 
tee to the gas. About 60 strikers were 
hiled during the night for. unlawful as- 
“mbly but by dawn the picket lines had 
ttlormed 


I'm prepared to meet my God tonight as 
well as any other time.” 

Sheriff Lainson thought it over as the 
mob approached the jail. He suddenly 
summoned Justice of the Peace Jack De- 
witt and arranged for the release of the 
picketers on $100 bail. The prisoners filed 
out, among them a piccolo player, a bar- 
ber, a house painter and a store clerk, all 
jobless. The deputies swung their base- 
ball bats idly. Sheriff Lainson decided to 
relax his efforts, put his trust in the low- 
land mosquitoes to break the strike. The 
blockade was practically produce-proof. 

Dennis Ryan, oldtime farm agitator, 
visited the Council Bluffs picket lines just 
when a dairy truck carrying two dozen 
35-gal. cans of milk had been seized. Its 
driver had tried to sneak into town by a 
back road. Ryan made a public demon- 
stration of the incident before newsmen. 
“Drag the cans out,” he shouted. “Put 
‘em to one side and we'll dump ’em later. 
Now you writen’ fellers, listen to this. 
We're here on this thing till everything 
has been put up 334%. That’s the only 
road to prosperity we know. Action is— 
action. To hell with the Department of 
Agriculture, to hell with Hoover and to 
hell with you newspapermen!”’ 

When a reporter asked Ryan what the 
milkmen’s basic complaint was, he snorted 
angrily: “I don’t know. I’m a hog man 
myself.” 

Informed that the pickets had just 
dumped 800 gal. of milk, Sheriff Lainson 
calmly remarked: “That’s highway rob- 
bery.... Um an old soldier and I 
know what I’m doing. I’m just sit- 
ting by and waiting till the citizenry is 
good and enraged. A few more out- 
rages like that and you'll see things hap- 
pen!” 

A footless and headless affair, the Iowa 
“stomach strike” had the active support 


of only a small faction of the State’s 


214,928 farmers. At Des Moines it re- 
cruited the aid of the “Khaki Shirts.” 
stepchild of the Bonus Expeditionary 
Force. In the Press of the land it got big 
black headlines but in local markets no 
visible increase in farm prices. Farmers 
unable to sell their wares were closer to 
starvation than beleaguered city dwellers 
Rural politicians from Governor Dan 
Turner down laid low to see if it would 
peter out or sweep the Middle West as a 
successful experiment in direct action. 


DEMOCRATS 


6¢ Notification 

Fortnight ago Kentucky’s Senator Bark- 
ley, as temporary chairman of the Chicago 
convention, wrote Speaker Garner a letter 
in which he notified him of his nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency. Last week 
Speaker Garner wrote Senator Barkley a 
letter in which he accepted the nomina- 
tion. The whole ceremony cost two 3¢ 
postage stamps. 

Nominee Garner flayed the Republicans 
and President Hoover for “all our civic 
troubles.” It took him 2,400 words to get 
squarely planted on all the party’s plat- 
form planks. Prettiest passage in the 
Garner acceptance letter: “It is not gov- 
ernment business to make _ individuals 
rich, though too often has government 
been bent to that purpose Attempt- 
ing to enforce morals by law [is] an un- 
justifiable invasion of the field preempted 
by the churches and 
ernment is not a pedagog nor a 
nor a pied piper; it is merely a 
ence of civilization.” 


schools Gov- 


parson 


convenl- 


. — 


Forgotten Dollars 


Governor Roosevelt broke another polit- 
ical precedent last week when he appealed 
by radio to his “forgotten man” for small 
contributions to the Democratic campaign 
fund. Next day to Manhattan headquar- 
ters a Dr. M. Collier, dentist, brought the 
first $1. Behind him came Bishop Julius 
Walter Atwood of Arizona, member of 
Manhattan’s exclusive Century Club, with 
a $10 check First day’s collections: 
$197.50. Campaign budget: $1,500,000. 

Rocsevelt 
went to Sea Girt, N. J., where Boss Frank 
Hague had massed 100,000 Democrats to 
hear him speak on Prohibition. Flaying 
the Republican plank for being “long, in- 
direct, ambiguous, insincere, false,” the 
Democratic nominee declared: ‘Words 
upon words, a dense cloud of words! . 
Senator Borah said it sounded Wet to him. 
President Butler said the words were 
Dry.” Governor Roosevelt charged his 
opponent with using “pussycat words” in 
his acceptance speech and deliberately 
misrepresenting the Democratic position 
“The difficulty under which the President 
labors [is] obvious,” he declared, “and 
the reason for his use of meaningless 
words is clear. It is the difficulty that 
always attends sacrificing principles for 
votes. .. . His statement proceeds 
to mislead the people. The present 
leadership stands convicted. a 





Two days later Nominee 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Textile Strike 

In gloomy Manchester last week, stub- 
born union textile workers and more 
stubborn manufacturers decided to give 
England another big strike, the worst she 
has faced since the great 1926 Coal Strike. 
In the office of Deputy Mayor Titt they 
met to discuss a comparatively simple 
problem. In the Lancashire milling town 
of Burnley four weeks prior, 2.000 spin- 
ners and weavers had struck against 
breaches of hour and wage agreements. 
Last week the workers were ready to ac- 
cept a 6°¢ wage cut, but the manufac- 
turers demanded more. They refused to 
reinstate the men immediately. Deputy 
Mayor Titt. as mediator, proposed that 
some of the men be reinstated at once, 
the remainder within six weeks. The 
unions agreed. The manufacturers re- 
fused 

Next day 200.000 weavers walked out. 
At 700 mills strike notices were posted 
Another 200.000 men, spinners. were pre- 
paring to join the weavers. In Lancashire. 
where hunger has been the rule since the 
War, starvation began to stalk. Agitators 
and gxtra policemen raced for Burnley, 
centre of the trouble. Union leaders an- 
nounced: “The only possible hope is 
prompt intervention by the Government.” 
The Cabinet met to consider the £1.500.- 
ooo-per-week cost of the strike, and pos- 
sible remedies. The manufacturers were 
obdurate. Said Ernest Mamer, chairman 
of the committee which failed to bring 
peace: “If the strike goes on many more 
mills will close altogether, never to re- 
open, and hundreds of operatives will 
never get work again.” 

As is frequently the case in labor dis- 
putes, Lancashire's strike was called for 
a reason only remotely connected with the 
real cause of trouble. Due to U. &., 
European and Japanese competition. Eng- 
land’s textile industry has hardly been on 
ii paying basis for ten years. Competi- 
tion between rival mills is bitter; there are 
far too many mills. Manufacturers have 
tried to profit through wage cuts instead 
of amalgamations and reduction of re- 
dundant plants. Banks which have loaned 
them money have not forced them to 
merge. Nevertheless, hundreds of mills 
are closed and many others are facing 
bankruptcy. Hundreds of thousands of 
workmen are jobless. Unions, fearing an 
unemployment, have fought 
all moves by the manufacturers to in- 
crease the number of looms per man. The 
manufacturers estimate that 25,000.000 
of England's 63,000.000 spindles must be 
scrapped to put the industry on a paying 
They welcomed the strike as a 
showdown. 


increase of 


basis. 


GERMANY 


brown Trout & Bitterness 

Up & down Germany the question 
flashed last week: Had Adolf Hitler at 
last gone crazy? Had his nerves given 
way’ Was he really in a_ straitjacket. 
jittering in a, Bavarian asylum? He was 


TIME 


not. Handsome Adolf was actually high 
in the Bavarian Alps with a few intimate 
friends, slowly flailing the chalky waters 
of mountain streams for speckled brown 
trout which his quiet sister boiled till blue 
and served on lettuce leaves for the Hitler 
supper. Even so the lunacy legend kept 
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EMit J. GUMBEI 


Hitler ousted him from Heidelberg 


the chief Nazi pressagent, a former Man- 
hattan print dealer named Ernst Franz 
Hanistaengl, busy for two days issuing 
angry denials. The story was inspired 
apparently by two bad-tempered and most 
inopportune messages which the bristle- 
lipped leader issued immediately after 
five Nazis were sentenced to death at 
Beuthen, Silesia fortnight ago for beating 
a Communist to death (Trme. Aug. 29). 
lirst message was to the murderers them- 
selves to whose defense he had already 
sent his own lawver: 

“My comrades: In view of the mon- 
and gory sentence that has been 
passed upon you, I feel that I am linked 
to you in unbounded loyalty. From this 
moment a struggle against the Gov- 
ernment under which this has 
pass is our duty.” 


The 


strous 


come to 
average German, whatever _ his 
other opinions of the von Schleicher- 
Papen régime. was behind them 100° 
in their determination to put an end to 
political assassination. By linking him- 
seli definitely with the condemned. Hand- 
some Adolf lost enormous influence in the 
Reich. His second message was no more 
tactful: 

“Herr von Papen, your bloody objec- 
tivity does net exist for me. I am not 
suited to become the executioner of pa- 
triotic fighters for freedom. Heaven 
may send us torture upon torture but our 
movement will be able to finish this 
guillotine government.” 

Beside starting a rumor all over the 
country that he had lost his mind. these 
two blasts hed the following definite re- 
sults: 
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At his country home in Neudeck ol 
Yaul von Hindenburg let his associates 
know once and for all that he was through 
with Hitler. 

War Minister von Schleicher, who had 
been trying to pacify Nazis by incorporat- 
ing their storm troops with the regylar 
army in some manner, admitted that he no 
longer dared attempt it. 

Gumbel. The Nazis had one victory 
for the week. After weeks of angry pro- 
test, Fascist students at Heidelberg suc- 
ceeded in having tall, stoop-shouldere 
Professor Emil J. Gumbel dropped fron 
the faculty. His crime according to th 
Nazis was that he had announced in ; 
lecture: “A turnip is better than a war 
memorial, than a statue adorned by scan- 
tily clad ladies.” Professor Gumbel hear 
the news at Cornell last week where hy 
was attending the International Congres 
of Genetics (see p. 21). 
prised. 


He was not sur- 


“One doesn’t become popular.” said he 
“by saving that a popular policy will le 
a country to catastrophe. especially i 
events have shown it to be true. There is 
no question that Iam a pacifist. The War 
made me that. And I am an anti-Fascist 
I am in favor of the republic and peace 
and the welfare of the working class.” 

Emil Gumbel’s real dynamite was ir 
three books that he published betwee 
1919 and 1922, Four years of War Lies, 
Two Years of Political Murders, Four 
Years of Political Murders. In these thi 
Professor listed proof of over 400 political 
assassinations. In 1924 the Minister of 


Justice admitted the truth of most o 


ke 


Pact JosepH GOoEeBBELS 


“Bayoncts may be good for lots of this 
but one cannot sit on them forever. 


them but they did not endear him to the 
Nazis. 

Goebbels. Offsetting the ousting 0! 
Gumbel. the Hitlerites had their quickes 
wit. their loudest mouth closed up for : 
week. By government order Der Angi! 
Nazi organ. .was suppressed for “incitit 
to disobedience and resistance against ¢ 
State.” Editor of Der Angriff is Dr. P 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Joseph Goebbels, a gnomelike little man 
with a tart. tongue and a club foot, who 
peared from nowhere about two years 
wo, rapidly rose to be Fascist deputy, edi- 
ior of the party organ and one of the 
right-hand men of Ado!f Hitler. Herr 
Hitler attended Dr. Goebbels’ wedding last 
winter. Fortnight ago when the Nazis 
were venting their rage at the von Papen 
Cabinet, tart-tongued Goebbels coined the 
hon mot of the week at the expense of 
General von Schleicher: ‘“‘Bayonets may be 
ood for lots of things, but one cannot sit 
om them forever.” The quotation that 
caused his muzzling last week was angrier 
adnot so funny. Writing of the Beuthen 
death sentences he said: 

“Never forget it, comrades, and repeat 
ita hundred times so you will say it in 
yur dreaams—THE JEWS ARE TO 
BLAME! They will never escape the 
tribunals they deserve.” 


smell 
One-Year Plan 

Germany’s Junker Government never 
tries to dodge a crisis. A showdown with 
\dolf Hitler might have been postponed 
fora month. It was not, and the results 
ie still successful from the Government's 
point of view. Faced with the necessity 
f going before a hostile Reichstag, last 
week they tried another showdown. There 
were many Cabinet conferences, then lean 
Chancellor Franz von Papen went down to 
Minster to make a speech before the 
Westphalian Peasants’ Congress. He 
minced no words. First came an attack 
m Handsome Adolf for his manifesto on 
he Beuthen death sentences (see above): 

“The unrestraint of the manifesto of 
the leader of the National Socialist move- 
nent fits badly his claims to be leader of 
the state. I do not concede him the right 
‘0 consider the minority in Germany 
vhich follows his banner as being alone 
the German nation and treating all his 
ther countrymen as outlaws.” 

Then came practical admission that if 
Hitler and other parties unite in a vote of 
10 confidence he will dissolve the Reich- 
stag and rule by open dictatorship: 

“It is my duty to guard the nation’s re- 
onstruction against party influences.... 
The nation’s problems can be solved only 
y aman serving the nation, not a party. 
linecessary I shall use force to establish 
qual rights for all citizens.” 

Ending rumors that a monarchist coup 
was imminent, he added: 

“We do not intend to deviate from the 
lundamental principles of the constitution 
ot even to make a change in the form of 
the state.” 

Then came his bid for popularity, his 
tlort to win approval for the drastic 
measures the “Cabinet of Monocles” has 
ven taking. Chancellor von Papen pre- 
ented a One-Year Plan to revive German 
ndustry and relieve unemployment. Basis 
ot the plan was the belief he shares with 
Herbert Hoover that Depression is really 
ver: 

“A number of important symptoms in- 
‘cate that the bottom has been reached in 
pices, and that all that is necessary is to 
ve the fly-wheel a push and the economic 
machinery will spin of its own accord.” 


That being so, the von Papen Plan en- 
visages not one but eight pushes: 

1) As a spur to industry, the Govern- 
ment is prepared to remit $476,000,000 in 
taxes to industrial firms. This will not be 
in cash (which the Government has not 
got), but in certificates which may be used 
to pay almost any other German tax but 
the income tax. Money thus remitted 
will be used, it is hoped, to renovate and 
modernize plants, thus providing extra 
jobs. 

2) Tax certificates totaling $166,600,- 
ooo will be given firms who employ more 
men at the rate of $95.20 per job pro- 
vided. 

3) Wages must be cut. The more men 
a company employs the lower the wages 
it will be allowed to pay. 

4) To help reduce overcrowding in the 
professions, a working year will be intro- 
duced between graduating from gymna- 
sium (high school) and entering a univer- 
sity. 

5) Rejection by the Government of the 
pring iple of autarchy—economic self-suffi- 
ciency—which means a lowering of Ger- 
many’s present tariff walls. To safeguard 
against dumping, there will be “moderate” 
regulation of imports 

6) Maintenance of a staple currency. 

7) Appropriation of $32,130,000 for 
immediate public works. 

8) Reforms in the administration of 
Prussia, to save money by abolishing 
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HucH LIncoLN COOPER 
For him. a Re d Star 


(See col. 3) 
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superfluous posts and dualism between 
Prussia and the Reich. 

Chancellor von Papen returned to Ber- 
lin where he and Defense Minister Kurt 
von Schleicher lunched with Adolf Hitler, 
just returned from his fishing trip (see 
p. 14). But flatly refusing Hitler a place 
in the Government, Chancellor von Papen 
left at once for Neudeck, East Prussia to 
secure President von Hindenburg’s sup- 
port for his imminent showdown with the 
convening Reichstag. 


RUSSIA 
Big Lever 

Under a blazing August sun, hundreds 
of Ukraine officials and thousands of 
grimy Soviet citizens stood on the banks of 
the Dnieper one day last week and listened 
to oratory. The occasion was the official 
opening of the largest hydroelectric plant 
in the world: Dnieprostroy, built in five 
years at a cost of $110,000,000. Oratory 
was not the only thing turned on. Already 
in action were five of the nine great turbo- 
generators that will eventually produce 
800,000 h.p. Water raised by the great 
concrete wall will make the Dnieper 
navigable up nearly all of its 1,400 miles. 
It will irrigate hundreds of thousands of 
acres. Workmen are hurrying to finish 
aluminum, steel and machine tool plants 
at the dam site. Soviet statisticians boast 
that it will serve a population of 16,- 
000,000. 

Two men shared the orators’ bouquets: 
tall, bearded Professor Alexander W inter 
chief Soviet engineer, and Col. Hugh Lin- 
coln Cooper of Manhattan who collabo- 
rated on the design and has worked on the 
dam almost since its inception. Under 
his orders all the turbines were installed, 
most of the concrete poured, and the job 
finished eight months ahead of the con- 
tracted time limit. To him went a special 
honor, the Order of the Red Star, highest 
Soviet decoration, never before bestowed 
on a foreigner. Said Col. Cooper: 

“The practical experience of American 
methods. thus acquired will be a lever in 
raising the living standards of this coun- 
try. No one looking at Dnieprostroy can 
doubt the Soviet Union’s success in be- 
coming a great industrial nation. 

“Despite the difficulties of our job our 
relations with the Soviet Government were 
always excellent. During the whole five 
years ne ither side needed to resort to the 
arbitration clause of the contract.” 


SPAIN 


“Frustrated Rising” 
Spain's 
week 


republican government last 
faced one of the most difficult de- 
cisions of its career. It had to decide what 
to do with General Jose Sanjurjo, the 
brave, paunchy Monarchist who, fortnight 
prior, had seized Seville in an attempt to 
put Prince Juan Carlos, third son of ex- 
King Alfonso, on the throne (Trme, Aug 
22). On trial before the Supreme Court 
in Madrid, General Sanjurjo lived up to 
his reputation for indifference in the face 
of danger. He listened quietly while old 
Francisco Bergamin, Spain’s Clarence 
Darrow, argued that his coup had not 
been a “consummated revolt,” for which 
the penalty is death, but a “frustrated 
rising,” punishable with life imprison- 
ment. He smiled when a soldier testified 
that in ordering him to blow up the Lora 
del Rio bridge the general had instructed 
him to “do the least possible damage.” 
When the judges returned a verdict of 
death General Sanjurjo remarked blandly: 
“T have been in worse situations.” 
General Garcia de la Herranz leaped to 
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his feet and demanded the same penalty 
as his chief. The judges ignored his re- 
quest, sentenced him to 30 years imprison- 
ment, equivalent in Spain to life sentence. 
Lieut.-Colonel Emilio Infante, a_ third 
culprit, was sentenced to twelve years in 
prison. General Sanjurjo’s son Justo was 
acquitted, dismissed from the army. 

The Government immediately — sent 
troops to all parts of Spain. If General 
-Sanjurjo’s sentence were commuted there 
would be outbreaks by Communists and 
Syndicalists. If he were executed the 
Monarchists would rise. Clemency ap- 
peals began to pour in upon Premier 
Manuel Azana. Two were from the widow 
of Captain Garcia Hernandez and the 
mother of Captain Firmin Galan, both of 
whom were executed for attempting to 
overthrow King Alfonso. Premier Azana 
convened his cabinet to consider the de- 
cision. 

Eight hours before the General was to 
be shot the cabinet meeting broke up in 
confusion. General Sanjurjo ordered a 
seven-course lunch. Premier Azana called 
a second cabinet meeting while the Gen- 
eral had his siesta. When he awoke he 
learned that the second meeting had ended 
without a decision because Radical Social- 
nbers had threatened to resign if 
the sentence were commuted. General 
Sanjurjo ordered a vermouth as _ the 
cabinet into a third session. Three 
hours before sundown Premier Azana an- 
nounced to the Cortes that the cabinet 
had asked President Niceto Alcala Zamora 
to commute the sentence to life imprison- 
ment, that the President had signed the 
papers. Rightist deputies cheered, those 
of the Left hissed. There were half a 
dozen fist fights. Big-jowled General 
Sanjurjo grinned, ordered another ver- 
mouth. 

While the General ate his dinner, mobs 
shouted around the prison. Communists 
rioted in Bilbao. In San Sebastian, Re- 
publicans tried to lynch several Monarch- 
ists. In Barcelona, Archduke Carlos of 
Habsburg-Bourbon was arrested on 
picion. After a night of serene sleep Gen- 
eral Sanjurjo set out for El Dueso Prison 
in Santander Province to begin a term 
which few Spaniards expect him to finish. 


JAPAN 
“Fissiparous Tendencies” 


(See front cove r) 


ist me! 


went 


sus- 


The Japanese Government is building a 
simple, square-towered Parliament not 
far from the low, buff-colored wooden 
Imperial Palace. The Diet and House of 
Peers meet at present in a low, dingy frame 
building. which “looks like an orphan 
asylum,’ according to Japanese corre- 
spondents. To this Imperial orphanage 
went the peers of Japan last week, some 
in grey silk kimonos, more in frock coats 
and high button shoes, to sit on stiff 
benches behind wooden desks and listen 
to a speech actually addressed to the en- 
tire world: an explanation by Foreign 
Minister Count Yasuya Uchida of his 
country’s foreign policy. Most cautiously, 
most meticulously was the speech pre- 
pared. 


Three weeks ago U. S. Secretary of 
State Stimson addressed the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York, referring 
to his efforts in January 1932 to stop the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria. Said 
Statesman Stimson: 

“The power of the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty cannot be adequately appraised 
unless it is assumed that behind it rests 
the combined weight of the opinion of 
the entire world... The American 
Government's refusal to recognize 
the fruits of aggression might be of com- 
paratively little moment to the aggressor. 
But when the entire group of civilized 
nations took their stand beside the posi- 
tion of the American Government, the 
situation was revealed in its true sense. 
Moral disapproval, when it becomes the 
disapproval of the whole world, takes on 
a significance hitherto unknown in inter- 
national law.” 

Last week the League of Nations’ com- 
mission to Manchuria under Lord Lytton 
was still in China finishing its voluminous 
report on the invasion, preparatory to 
taking it to Geneva. No official announce- 
ment was made but every one felt sure 
that the report would hold Japan guilty of 
The Japanese Government 
had not the slightest intention oi modify- 
ing its Manchurian policy one iota but it 
was burningly anxious to know just how 
far the U. S. and Europe would back their 
“moral indignation.” European 
were reassuring. British editors were as 
indignant as those in the U. 


aggression 


report S 


S. but British 
statesmen kept very silent, anxious not to 
endanger their friendly relations with 
Japan. So did the French. French citi- 
zens have money invested in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which they are anxious 
to sell to Japan. In the U. S. the com- 
plete text of the Stimson speech was 
cabled to Japan. Smiling little Ambas- 
sador Katsuji Debuchi was called home 
“on vacation,” to give a report on public 
opinion in the U.S. On his way to Tokvo 
with his thin, attractive wife and son last 
week he stopped in San Francisco long 
enough to have a farewell party with 
every Japanese consul west of the Rockies. 
What they said was apparently reassuring. 
A few hours later Foreign Minister Uchida 
made his speech to the world. 
Recognition. Before he had been 
speaking 60 seconds two facts were glar- 
ingly evident: 1) Japan is ready to give 
formal recognition to her puppet state of 
Manchoukuo immediately, and 2) she will 
take no back talk from the League of 
Nations. These prime points were made 
with all the suavity of which Count 
Uchida is capable and the introduction of 
a word new to newspaper headlines: fissip- 
arous. Said Japan’s Foreign Minister: 
“There are those in other countries who 
do not fully comprehend the attitude of 
Japan toward China nor the measures she 
has taken. . . . Although Japan has been 
the chief victim of the abnormal state of 
affairs in China, other countries have also 
suffered intolerable indignities. At the 
same time it is admitted by those conver- 
sant with actual conditions in China that 
no remedy can be effected by having re- 
course either to the covenant of the 


League of Nations or to any other orgy 
of what may be termed ‘machinery 4 
peace.” In fact, it has been the practic 
of the powers, as has been demonstrate 
on innumerable occasions, to repair or pre- 
vent injuries to their important rights ay 
interests in China by direct application 9j 
force without relying upon those instry. 
ments of peace. 

“There are those who argue as thou! 
the action of Japan were a violation oj 
the Kellogg-Briand anti-war pact. By 
such contention has no foundation j 
fact. . . . The anti-war pact does not pu 
restraint upon the exercise of the right oj 
self-defense. 

“. . . The independence of Manchoukuo 
has been achieved through the spontaneous 
will of Manchurians and should be r. 
garded as a consequence of a fissiparous 
movement in China, and that recognitioy 
by Japan of the new State thus create 
cannot violate the stipulations of th 
Nine-Power Treaty. 

. . It appears that in certain quar. 
ters a plan is being considered to reach 
solution. . . by investing China proper i 
one form or another with authority ove: 
Manchuria. . The People of Japan cai 
never consent to a solution of that kind 

Suez to Kamchatka? = There were ty 
still more drastic ideas which Foreig 
Minister Uchida did not voice in his 
formal address but which other Japanes 
nearly as potent politically, called to t 
world’s attention. For a fortnight foreig 
correspondents had heard rumors t! 
Count Uchida was about to formulat 
‘Japanese Monroe Doctrine,” claiming t! 
right to protect all Asia ‘from Suez t 
Kamchatka,” except American & Euro 
pean possessions, from Western aggressio 
and that the originator to be cited for this 
idea was none other than the late great 
Theodore Roosevelt. Editors 
able to find any trace of such a doctrin 
in T. R.’s writings or biographies. 

Last week gentle, white-haired Viscoun 
Kentaro Kaneko, Harvard 1878, Priv 
Councilor of Japan, came forward with a 
article in Contemporary Japan to explai 
that he was the person to whom Presider 
Roosevelt had suggested a Japanese Moi 
roe Doctrine. The Viscount said it 


occurred during a rocking chair conversi- 


tion at Sagamore Hill in 1905 while R 
sian and Japanese delegates were negotial 
ing the Treaty of Portsmouth which end 
the Russo-Japanese War. He explaine’ 
that it has never before been published b 
cause he had promised President Roos 
velt not to do so while the latter remaine 
in office or afterward except by sped 
arrangement. T. R. went hunting 





Africa, then returned to start the Progres 


sive Party. Then came the War—the: 
never got around to it. 
“After a lapse of 28 years,” 
count Kaneko, 
peat the exact words of the President. ! 


their substance made an ineffaceable i 
pression which can never be forgotten % 


long as I live: 


*By fission: reproduction by — spontaneols 


division of a cell into two parts, each of whic 
grows into a complete organism, Many bactet 
are fissiparous. 
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““All the Asiatic nations are now faced 
vith the urgent necessity of adjusting 
themselves to the present age. Japan 
sould be their natural leader in that proc- 
«s and their protector during the transi- 
ion stage much as the United States as- 
dmed the leadership of the American 
Continent many years ago. . . 

“Jf Japan will proclaim such an Asi- 
tic Monroe Doctrine I will support her 





ViscoUNT KENTARO KANEKO 
He recalled a conversation at Sagamore 


Hiil. 


ith all my power either during my Presi- 
lency or after its expiration i 

Back to Asia. The idea having been 
thus pedigreed (and U. S. observers ad- 
mitted that it sounded very much like the 
deas that used to emerge from the Oyster 
Bay rocking chair during the early years 
of the century), it was carried one step 
luther last week by swart, smiling mus- 
tachioed Kaku Mori, leader of the younger 
action of the chauvinistic Seiyukai Party. 
Mr. Mori is not now a Cabinet member. 
He could and did speak so freely to the 
Diet that a frightened cable censor hastily 
mangled the last part of his address while 
twas being sent to the U. S.: 

“Our national policy is, thus, that of a 
Far Eastern Monroe Doctrine. The 
league of Nations is not necessary to Ja- 
pan. We have no occasion to poke our 
hose into Europe’s affairs. We should con- 
(entrate our efforts on the stabilization of 
Asia... . ‘Back to Asia’ is the watchword 
i our party. We may be forced to quit 
the League and China may renew her cam- 
palgn against us. We must prepare for 
tepetition of the Shanghai affair, and it is 
impossible to expect improvement in our 
tations with the United States; they are 
likely to become worse. . . . Extraordi- 
lary measures, in which the army and the 
politicians cooperate, are needed.” 

“What do you mean by extraordinary 
measures?” asked a Diet voice. 
Whatever Party 


“If necessary. 
leader Mori thought was necessary re- 


mained a secret on the floor of the Japa- 
nese censor’s office 

Araki. Censors were less alert in the 
case of Lieut.-General Sadao Araki, Ja- 
pan’s dry, spry little Minister of War, 
translations of whose article for Kaikosha, 
the Army Club magazine, reached the U.S. 
last week: 

“The countries of eastern Asia are ob- 
jects of oppression by the white people. 
This fact is undeniable and imperial Japan 
should no longer let their impudence go 
unpunished. . . . The United States loudly 
professes to champion righteousness and 
humanity, but what can you think when 
you review its policy toward Cuba, Pana- 
ma, Nicaragua and other Latin American 
nations? Nowhere in the society of na- 
tions do we find the pacific spirit which 
we call Japanese ‘kultur.” We must shake 
our fist in their faces.” 

What Japan would say should Patrick 
Jay Hurley write such an article for the 
Army é& Navy Journal, U. S. citizens 
could only guess. 

Uchida. Count Yasuya Uchida, the 
man who kept all this boiling by his his- 
toric “fissiparous” speech in the Diet, is a 
gracious, grey-haired gentleman of 67 who 
dresses exquisitely, is very fond of a cup 
of hot sake (rice whisky), has a fine col- 
lection of Chinese silk paintings and likes 
to sing old Japanese wtai (folk ballads) 
in the garden of his home with a group of 
cronies. Only to patriotic Chinese do his 
black-socked feet in their peg-bottom san- 
dals look like cloven hooves. 

Count Uchida is not and never has been 
a roaring militarist. In internal politics 
he is known as a great conciliator. Time 
& again he has been pushed into impor- 
tant offices because of his ability to smooth 
things over. A graduate of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, he was Ambassador 
to Washington from 1909 to r911, Am- 
bassador to Russia during the World War. 
In two separate Japanese crises he be- 
came temporary Prime Minister. He was 
created successively a Baron, Viscount 
and Count and served on the Privy Coun- 
cil from 1924 to 1929. In 1928 he signed 
the Briand-Kellogg pact for Japan. In 
1931 just before the Manchurian question 
became acute he was appointed president 
of the South Manchuria Railway. Japa- 
nese regarded the appointment as an effort 
to lift that all-important job above party 
politics. 

Outmoded Ethics. Before accusing 
Count Uchida of threatening the peace of 
the world, his critics should remember 
Japan’s position—an overpopulated, earth- 
quake-ridden string of islands faced with 
grave unemployment and a rickety cur- 
rency, with little chance of squeezing her 
citizens through the immigration restric- 
tions of the West. Hundreds of thousands 
of Japanese believe that rich, undeveloped 
Manchuria is their only hope of salvation. 
When Count Uchida was born, what Japan 
is doing now would not have excited pro- 
test. When Count Uchida was nine years 
old, the Prime Minister of Britain was a 
brilliant, dapper Jew, Benjamin Disraeli, 
later Earl of Beaconsfield, who preached 
exactly the same sort of utilitarian im- 


perialism, made his Queen Empress of 
India, bought the Suez Canal to develop 
Britain’s oriental trade and to protect her 
Manchoukuo: Egypt. Disraeli was just as 
convinced as any Japanese today that his 
country must be master of the East 
Disraeli would have had to applaud the 
agility with which Count Uchida has made 
use of China’s convenient ‘“‘fissiparous 
tendencies” to divide and rule. He would 
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“Our relations with the United States 
are likely to become worse.” 


KAKU 


have applauded the creation of Manchou- 
kuo, an officially independent state whose 
advantages to Japan as a colony outweigh 
the responsibilities. But international 
ethics have advanced since the death of 
the pomaded Earl. The right of self 
determination for any people 
with fissiparous tendencies, is one that the 
average citizen of most countries believes 
in heartily. Even Count Uchida put for- 
ward as chief excuse for the invasion of 
Manchuria the idea that what they were 
really doing was helping a suppressed peo- 
ple, the Manchurians, revolt 
Chinese authority 

As if in answer to this. the day General 
Nobuyoshi Muto arrived in Mukden last 
week to take over his duties as Japanese 
Commander-in-Chief and special ambassa- 
dor to Manchoukuo, Chinese guerrillas 
staged a desperate anti-Japanese raid 
Machine guns and tanks banged away all 
night. The raiders succeeded in setting 
fire to the great Mukden arsenal three 
times and destroyed several planes at the 
airport. With the dawn they vanished 
Japanese bombers zoomed off in pursuit 

Farmers. Real occasion for the spe- 
cial Diet session at which the momentous 
Uchida speech was made, was to draft a 
relief program for Japanese farmers who 
cannot sell their produce, who must pay 
twice the taxes of city merchants and 
whose suicide rate has doubled since 1931. 
At present Japanese prices, a Japanese 
housewife can buy 41 lb. of ripe, juicy 


tomatoes for 1o¢. 


even one 
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AERONAUTICS 


The Races 

Never has a U. S. aviation meet had 
such brilliant prospects as the National 
\ir Races which opened at Cleveland 
Municipal Airport last week; and rarely 
has one been cursed by so inauspicious an 
opening. 

On the first day, a mushy sky spilled 
rain on a crowd of 3.000, scattered through 
grandstands built to hold 60.000. Layers 
of grey soup stretched to Wheeling. 
W. Va., delaving overnight a score of 
pilots in the William B. Leeds and Charles 
Lanier Lawrence Trophy Races which had 
started that morning at Roosevelt Field, 
L. I., and were supposed to finish that 
afternoon. Because those entrants were 
late, the only closed-course race on the 
day's program had to be canceled. 

Next day. just as the show was becom- 
ing exciting. some 52 pilots held an indig- 
nation meeting. served notice on President 
L. W. Greve that they would fly in no 
more events unless the total prize money 
for closed-course races was upped from 
$28,000 to what they said the committee 
had advertised. $100.000. Barked Pilot 
Benny Howard. whose small, home-made 
racers ike and /ke had taken first & 
second places in a 50-mi. event that day: 

Why. there'll be $50.000 worth of planes 
cracked up before the end of the week!” 

Into the judges’ stand trooped the irate 
52. to fight it out with Managing Director 
Clifford W. Henderson and Contest Chair- 
man Ephraim Watkins (“Pop”) Cleve- 
land. As their leader, the pilots delegated 
Designer E. Matthew Laird. Said Pilot 
Howard afterward: “If Mattie savs we 
tly. we'll fly. If he says keep the ships on 
the ground. well do that.” Both. sides 
agreed to arbitrate. Meanwhile the racers 
flew. 

No outsider knew all that went on with- 
in the judges’ stand. But any airman 
could have recognized one calm voice. 
twangy and slightly stammering, as that 
of lanky, moose-eared “Pop” Cleveland 
He’ is ringmaster, trouble-shooter, rules 
arbiter for Impresario Henderson. Ap- 
parently nerveless. he is a genius at sooth- 
ing down temperamental pilots, settling 
quarrels, salving wounded vanity. As fa- 
miliar to race followers as the pylon in 
front of the grandstand is “Pops” un 
gainly figure striding across the field with 
his colored starting flags tucked under one 
arm—red for “all clear.” white for “go.” 
checkered for “last lap.” Usually he has a 
cigar in the side of his mouth, always he 
wears a ten-gallon hat, even when he flies 
which he does with grandmotherly cau- 
tion. 

Last week's crowd caught its first 
glimpse of “Pop” Cleveland greeting each 
woman pilot in the Cord Cup Race with 
an enormous hug & kiss. Fifty-nine planes 
had set out from Washington and Los 
Angeles a week earlier, their paths con- 
verging at Bartlesville, Okla. into a home 
stretch to Cleveland. As it was scored by 
lap-points, everyone knew when the racers 
reached Cincinnati that Roy Hunt of Okla- 
homa would win in his slow Great Lakes 
Trainer. 

In the Leeds Trophy race for sportsmen 


pilots, Felix William (“Bill”) Zeicer, pro- 
prietor of Manhattan's famed White 
Horse Tavern, whipped his Laird in to 
win. Of five entrants if the strictly ama- 
teur derby for the Lawrence trophy, only 
C. M. Taylor of Little Rock, Ark. crossed 
the finish line 

First spectacular race of the meet was 





FEprraim Watkins (“Pop”) CLeveELAND 


hugs, kisses and diplomacy 


the free-for-all for the $15.000 Bendix 
Trophy, Los Angeles to Cleveland. For 
that race, as for the Thompson and Aerol 
Trophy races at the end of the meet. de- 
signers had been working for a year, build- 
ing fat little craft with stubby low wings 
Into the California dawn roared five such 
craft: Clair Vance’s Flying Wing, Jimmy 
Wedel!, Jimmy Haizlip and Roscoe Turner 
in Wedell-Williams Speedsters, Lee Gehl- 
bach in a stubby “Gee-Bee”™ (Granville 
Bros.). Over the Mojave Desert Vance 
had to drop out his cockpit awash with 
gasoline from a leaking tank 

Diminutive Jimmy Haizlip swooped 
across the Cleveland finish line to win the 
Bendix prize, then sped on for a coast-to- 
coast record. When he set his little plane 
down on Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y.. he 
had spanned the Continent in to hr. 19 
min., nearly an hour faster than Major 
Doolittle’s 1931 record. No sooner had 
Jimmy Haizlip landed than Roscoe Tur- 
ner roared down on the field. 39 min. be- 
hind but still far ahead of the Doolittle 
time. 


Transatlantic 


“Familia Volano.” George R. Hutch- 
inson was a bookkeeper in Philadelphia 
six years ago when, aged 24, he took up 
flying. He barnstormed for a time. sold 
planes, became part owner of William 
Penn Airport. Often on pleasure hops he 
would take his pretty wife and two small 
daughters. The flurry caused by their ap- 
pearance at airports gave Pilot Hutchin- 
son an idea. He capitalized the novelty 
of a “flying family” by undertaking small- 
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scale “goodwill flights,” carrying greetings 
from one booster organization to another 
making speeches before luncheon clubs 

The Hutchinson plane is a_black-&- 
silver Sikorsky amphibian named. of 
course, The Flying Family with the Italian 
Familia Volano* painted on either side of 
the nose. Also painted on the fuselage js 
a white winged circle enclosing the heads 
of a man, a woman and two children. 

Excepting the DO-X, the Hutchinson 
party was the largest yet to attempt a 
transatlantic crossing in one plane. Be- 
sides the four Hutchinsons there were 4 
navigator, radioman, mechanic, and an 
RKO-Van Buren cinematographer. On 
their take-off from Floyd Bennett Field 
N. Y., the Hutchinsons—George. 30 
Blanche, 28, Kathryn, 8, Janet Lee, 6— 
were uniformed in brown sport coats, bufi 
polo shirts, suede riding breeches. So were 
the dolls, Kathryn’s Patsy Joan and 
Janet’s Patsy Lou. 

Easily the Sikorsky flew to St. John 
N. B.. thence to Anticosti Island in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence where bad weather 
disposed of a tentative plan to reach 
London in five days via Labrador, Green- 
land, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, Edin- 
burgh. Pilot Hutchinson was emphatic in 
stating he would take as long as necessary 
to insure safety. Nevertheless the Detroit 
Free Press fiercely flayed the “inhuman- 
itv” of Mr. & Mrs. Hutchinson in “com- 
pelling their two children to share their 
perils.” 

“B’Gosh.” Clyde Allen Lee. 24. a lank 
vouth of Oshkosh, Wis., solicited a few 
hundred dollars from local merchants to 
help him fly his Stinson monoplane, with 
Oshkosh B’Gosh painted on its fuselage 
nonstop to Oslo, Norway. The scheme fell 
through. Pilot Lee flew east. got natives 
of Montpelier and Barre, Vt., to pay to 
have Oshkosh B’Gosh erased and Green 
Mountain Boy painted instead. He picked 
up a mechanic named John Bochkon, a 
tow-headed Norwegian who used to be 
known as “The Swede” when he was 4 
night watchman at Curtiss-Wright Airpor! 
L. I. On the day The Flying Family leit 
New York, Green Mountain Boy took oft 
from Barre. It was refueled at Harbor 
Grace, N. F., roared out over the Atlantic 
with fuel enough for 37 hours. Two days 
passed, three days, four days and it had 
not been seen again 

Enna Jettick. Having spent the last 
cent he owned in the world before his 
take-off, Mechanic Bochkon telephoned 
collect from Barre to a New York news- 
man for a weather report and to ask “what 
them other squareheads are doing?” The 
“other squareheads” had taken off from 
Floyd Bennett Field five hours earlier 
They were Thor Solberg, 38. who was a 
motorcycle racer in Norway before com- 
ing eight years ago to the U. S.; and 
Petersen, 35, able radioman who accom- 
panied Amundsen to the North Pole, Byrd 
to the Antarctic. They too were bound for 
Oslo. Their plane had been provided 
largely by Shoeman F. L. Emerson, i 
whose honor it was named Enna Jettick 
Enna Jettick did not get as far as Harbor 
Grace. In a snowstorm near Darby's 
Harbor, N. F. the engine failed. Pilot Sol- 
berg just missed crashing into a hill 
plunked the ship down into Placentia Bay 


*Volano is the colloquial name for a play " 
Shuttlecock. 
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Marine Band v. A. F. of M. 


When the Continental Congress estab- 
ished the U. S. Marine Corps in 1775, 
sharp-eyed Benjamin Franklin marked on 
the drums of the recruiting officers a rat- 
tlesnake with the inscription ‘‘Don’t Tread 
On Me.” ‘The Marine Corps drums still 
pear that motto. In the act of 1798 
vhich confirmed the Marines’ organiza- 
ion, there was provision for a Drum 
Major, Fife Major, and 32 drums & fifes. 
In 1799 a band was formed at the Marine 
nampment in Philadelphia, then the 
U.S. capital. When the Marines moved 
0 Washington, Drum Major William 
Farr began to give open air concerts near 
orgetown, play for balls and routs, and 
n 1801 at a White House reception given 
y President Thomas Jefferson.* In 1809, 
t President John Madison’s inaugural 
ill, the Marine Band played a special 
Madison’s March.” Since then it has 
layed a new march at every inaugural. 
The Marine Band was General La Fay- 
tte’s bodyguard when he visited York- 
wnand Mount Vernon in 1824. Andrew 
Jackson had the band in to play for the 
rst Easter Egg Rolling and White House 
Children’s Party. Abraham Lincoln asked 
te band to Gettysburg when he made his 
amed address; in his time it was by Act 
{ Congress expanded to “one Drum 
Major, one Principal Musician, 30 mu- 
icans for the band, 60 drummers and 
0 fifers.” 

The Marine Band played dirges at the 
wnerals of Harrison, Taylor and Lincoln; 
companied Garfield’s body to Cleveland; 
layed “Lead Kindly Light” and ‘Nearer 
My God To Thee” at McKinley’s funeral, 
nd “Lead: Kindly Light” again at Hard- 
ing’s, 

Three weeks ago, when President Hoo- 
et accepted the Republican nomination 
ot the Presidency, few people were sur- 
rised or shocked to see the Marine Band 
nhand as usual. But the American Fed- 
tation of Musicians waxed wroth. Citing 
Section 35 of the National Defense Act 


*Marines are still called “leathernecks” be- 
ise of the leather stocks they wore in Jeffer- 
n's time, 


which forbids devoting any part of the 
Army or Navy to private uses, the A. F. of 
M.’s president Joseph Nicholas Weber 
wrote to Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams protesting against the 
band’s accompanying Herbert Hoover to a 
purely political meeting. Previous Presi- 
dents had drawn “sharp distinctions be- 
tween the official and unofficial appear- 
ances, . . . You seem to be in danger of in- 
troducing in our Government the doctrine 
that attaches prerogative to the royal per- 
son. . . . Under you the practice has been 
maintained of letting the bands play not 
only for the President and every kind of 
official but for the balls, dinners, amuse- 
ments, horse shows and every conceivable 
kind of private entertainment ... fur- 
nishing free music to the very. wealthy 
... thus taking from ‘poverty-stricken 
civilian musicians a means of livelihood.” 

Replied Secretary Adams: “It has al- 
ways been held that it was the duty of 
this band to play whenever the President 
was present, whether or not the occasion 
was official. I know of no word of law 
or of opinion of Congress which limits 
the Marine Band to play only when the 
President is officially present, as you con- 
- rad 


By tradition and custom, the Marine 
Band has come to be called the “Presi- 
dent’s Own.” Its most notable advance 
was from 1880 to 1892, when the late John 
Philip Sousa was its leader and an intimate 
of Presidents Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Cleveland, Harrison. Present leader is 
Taylor Branson, composer of such marches 
as “Tell It to the Marines,” “Marines of 
Belleau Woods,” “The President’s Own.” 
The Marine Band is more than a band; its 
personnel (65) includes players of stringed 
instruments. The Band rehearses every 
morning, marches out afterwards to play 
for a Flag Ceremony which attracts many 
a tourist. Some of the members are pro- 
fessionals, others plain “leathernecks” 
who have worked their. way up from vari- 
ous bands at Marine posts throughout the 
land. All must be able to play at least 
two instruments, to handle the large reper- 


toire which includes symphonic music, 





THe MARINE BAND 


The Secretary of the Navy knew of no law. . 
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patriotic songs, ballroom music as well 
as military tunes. Best soloist is Cornetist 
Arthur S. Whitcomb, second leader, who 
once served in the British Army, is sup- 
posed to have sounded taps over the grave 
of Edward VII. In Ottawa last week, at 
the base of the Peace Tower on Parlia- 
ment Hill, the Marine Band honored Can- 
ada’s War dead with the ritual dirge and 
hymns which it lately played before the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. The program ended with 
taps by Cornetist Whitcomb. 


sacs 
Radio Fees Upped 

The deadlock in which Radio and Tin 
Pan Alley have stalled since April was 
broken last week. Prime source of income 
for composers of popular music is radio 
fees. After long negotiations the National 
Association of Broadcasters agreed to pay 
considerably more fees than they have 
paid under the contract with the American 
Society of Composers, Authors & Pub- 
lishers which expires Sept. 1 (Trme, Aug. 
8). The new contract is as follows: 

A “sustaining fee” is to be continued, 
equivalent to the present flat fee of 
$933,000 a year which is prorated among 
the composers according to their popu- 
larity. In addition there will be a per- 
centage fee, not the 5% of gross receipts 
which the A. S. C. A. & P. first demanded, 
but a percentage of met receipts rising 
from 3°% the first year to 4% the second 
and 5% the third. Under the new con- 
tract, 310 stations will pay a lower fee 
than before, 100 stations a higher one. 
The sustaining fee is based upon station 
power, radio population and service area. 
On network programs the tax will be paid 
by the key stations. 

Radio has not abandoned what it calls 
its “efforts against extortionate copyright 
fees.” Nor has it signed any single con- 
tract with the composers; there still re- 
main adjustments to be made with every 
individual station. To handle these the 
broadcasters appointed a “tsar” in place 
of the committees which had carried on 
negotiations: Oswald Francis Schuette of 
Chicago, who in 1927 formed the Radio 
Protective Association of Chicago, repre- 
senting small independent stations success- 
fully against the large ones which then 
loomed, as the “Radio Trust.” 


Underwood & Underwood 
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At Vandalia 
Tne Dixie Highway and the National 


Road, two chalklines drawn across the 
smooth slate of Ohio, meet ten miles north 
of Dayton at a village called Vandalia. At 
Vandalia are the $100,000 grounds of the 
Amateur* Trapshooting Association of 
America, where, late every August, with 
eleven freight carloads of clay targets 
(made of sand and plaster of Paris) and 
$32.000 worth of shotgun shells, are held 
the most important trapshooting events in 
America. The Vandalia firing line is 
nearly a mile long. Shooters fire in squads 
of five over 27 traps, each manned by a 
corps of trap loaders, pullers, referees. 
scorers, with expert accountants in the 
manager's office to keep track of scores. 
After a week of minor events, Vandalia’s 
shooters gathered last week for the biggest 
prizes in the two oldest events. the Pre- 
liminary Grand American Handicap and 
a day later, the Grand American Handicap 
proper. 

In the Preliminary last week, first 
shooter in the field to post 25 straight 
was 17-year-old Bobby Olds of Lansing 
Mich., who had a special desire to win 
Last spring his family was evicted from 
their farm. Young Olds hawked vege- 
tables, cultivated an onion patch, spent 
his spare time loading traps for the North 
Lansing Gun Club whose members taught 
him about shooting and gave him his en- 
trance fee and transportation to Vandalia 
At 50 and at 75. last week, young Bobby 
O'ds was still firing without a miss, from 
>t vd. Running up a perfect score 1s 
more a matter of steady nerves than skill- 
ful marksmanship. which most Vandalia 
shooters take for granted. It gets harder 
with every target. Young Olds was re- 
lieved when he missed his 96th. Then he 
hit three more for 99 and the $1.000 first 
prize, with two marksmen tied for second 
at gs. 

Only a half-dozen first-rate marksmen— 

ven who consistently break more than 
targets—have won the 
Grand American. No one has ever won it 
more than once. In the huge field—722 
last week—high-class shooters have an al- 
most insuperable handicap in firing from 
as far away as 25 yd., 9 yd. farther than 
those with the lowest ratings. Last week 
Rev. Garrison Roebuck, United Brethren 
minister of Defiance, Ohio who won last 
year, finished with a wretched 71. A heavy 
rain made the visibility so poor that from 
time to time all firing ceased. 

Strings of 100, common enough in other 
events. are almost unheard of in the Grand 
American. When Arthur E. Sheffield, rail- 
way postal clerk of Dixon, IIl., firing from 
21 yd.. broke 98 out of too last week he 
felt fairly confident about it. An experi- 
enced trapshooter but hitherto unfamed. 
he started shooting in 1912, gave it up in 
at his inefficiency in 1917. started 
to shoot again four years ago. Last year 
he won his first big tournament, the Illinois 
State Handicap. Last week, after waiting 
for several other shooters who knew his 


{n amateur trapshooter may shoot for money 


93 out of 100 


disgust 


prizes. Only persons paid to teach shooting. ot 
employed by gun, ammunition, trap or target 
companies are professionals. 


posted score to crack when they had a 
chance to tie it, he won his second, and 
the Grand American purse of $2,000. 

In Class AA last week, Ralph Smooth 
of Kenton, Ohio won the shoot-off against 
famed Steve Crothers of Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., with 50 to 49 after both had broken 
their first 200. Two days later, Crothers 
defended the title he won last year in the 
shoot for State Champions with 199 out 








Bossy OLps 


He broke 95 straight, then was relieved. 


of 200 and then 50 straight in the shoot- 
oif against Charlie Bogert of Sandusky, 
Ohio. His daughter, Alice Crothers, won 
a shoot-off for third place in the Women's 
National Amateur Championship after a 
Mrs. H. S. Grigsby of Oklahoma City had 
won it with 93 out of roo. 

Men’s championship in doubles 
birds in the air at once) went to O. C. 
Bottger of Fairfield, lowa. for 191 out of 
200; women’s to Alice Crothers (151). 
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Baseball in the Stretch 
The National League baseball 


season in years, in which seven clubs have 


had a chance to win the pennant, narrowed 


last week into what looked like a crucial 
series between the league-leading Chicago 
Cubs and the Brooklyn Dodgers, who had 
moved from sixth place to second in a 
month. 

First game. Two-base hits by Left- 
fielder Riggs Stephenson, Catcher Gabby 
Hartnett, First-baseman Charley Grimm 
(who last month replaced Rogers Hornsby 
as manager) and singles by Cuyler and 
Koenig in Chicago’s big inning, the fourth 
made the four runs that discouraged 
Brooklyn Pitcher Van Mungo. after his 
mates had given him a two-run lead in 
the first inning. Chicago 7, Brooklyn 4. 

Second game. In the fourth inning. 
with Chicago ahead 3 to o and bases full. 
Brooklyn’s Shortstop Slade tried to force 
a runner at the plate. He threw over 
Catcher Lopez’ head: two runners scored 
on the play, four more before the inning 
was over. Yellow-faced Guy Bush. strok- 
ing his sideburns, hitching his trousers, 
hunching his thin shoulders, pitched su- 
perbly, allowed Brooklyn seven hits where 
they counted least. Chicago 9. Brooklyn 3. 

Third game. When the Cubs had made 
three runs in the third inning, Brooklyn’s 
star pitcher, moon-faced Dazzy Vance. 
who had been kept out of the series by a 
sore shoulder, ambled out to the pitcher's 
box, began waving his famed right arm in 
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its famed ragged red undershirt. Cuyler 
and Grimm singled, Stephenson tripled to 
center. Moon-faced Dazzy Vance ambled 
back to the bench. Pitcher Jack Quinn 
who replaced him did a little better by: 
not well enough to prevent the Cubs from 
winning the last game of the series, 10 to 
4. increasing their lead over Brooklyn to 
64 games. 

In years when American League teams 
have won the World Series in  straigh 
games, one explanation has been that close 
pennant races fatigue the National League 
winners. The same explanation may be 
useful this year. In the American League. 
the Philadelphia Athletics, winners of the 
last three pennants, have played listlessly 
according to form for three-time pennani 
winners. The New York Yankees were 
leading their league last week. In a series 
against the Chicago White Sox, George 
Herman (“Babe”) Ruth made his 38th & 
39th homeruns of the season. First-base- 
man Jimmy Foxx of the Athletics made 
his 47th, threatening Ruth’s record of 62 
homeruns in one season (1927). 





National Doubles 

Up to the semi-finals, the national 
doubles tennis championship at Brook- 
line, Mass. last week was played like most 
tournaments, strictly according to for 
There was nothing that looked like an i 
portant upset until the quarter-finals whe 
Berkeley Bell & Gregory Mangin ha 
Henri Cochet and his 18-year-old partn 
Marcel Bernard, two sets down and 2-0 
in the third. Bernard went over to speak 
to Cochet. He seemed to be apologizing 
for his errors, promising to do better 
Cochet smiled and the Frenchmen, pilin 
uy points as Bell & Mangin tired, won i 
five 1-6, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-1. Th 
match put them in the semi-finals against 
Ellsworth Vines & Keith Gledhill, Vines’s 
best friend who he thinks should have 
been on the Davis Cup team. The other 
semi-finalists were George Lott Jr. & 
Frank Shields and the defending cham- 
pions, John Van Ryn & Wilmer Allison 

It often happens, despite careful seed- 
ing. that the best match in a_ national 
teurnament comes in the semi-finals and 
it happened last week. when Van Ryn & 
Allison played Lott & Shields. Lott is un- 
doubtedly the ablest doubles player in th 
U. S. Van Ryn & Allison have been 
teamed so long that their games mesh per- 
fectly. They ran out the first set easily 
at 6-3. Then Lott. who has won the 
doubles title three times (with John Hen- 
nessey, 1928: with John Doeg, 1929-30 
began to rifle his forehands down the cet 
tre of the court and fool Allison with 
neatly concealed lobs to the backline. Lott 
& Shields won the next two sets 6-2, 11-9 
Shields, with the strongest service of the 
four, was weakest off the ground; his 
errors cost his team the fourth set, 6-4 
Lott & Shields were leading 4-1 in th 
last set, then at 3-4 and o-40 with Allison 
serving. then at o—-30 on Allison’s serve 
in the 20th game. That was as far as they 
could get. At r1-all, the break that all 
four knew would sooner or later end the 
match came on Shields’s serve, which 
twice before he had won at love. Alliso 
& Van Ryn took the next game with four 
straight points for the match set. 13-1! 
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GOODYEAR 
K-RIMS 


Noted for their ease of operation, with 
open valve stem slot and split base; for 
their safety in service, and for their 


interchangeable mounting 


PUNE EN: Goodyear invites you to 
hear the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear 
Concert-Dance Ore he stra and a feature 


guest artist every Wednesday night, 
over N. B.C. Red Network, WEAF and 


Associated Stations 


|) that are dry and clean today will soon 
be matted with slippery leaves, and before 
you know it Fall rains and slush, Winter snow and 
ice, will be making the going hard. 

Better think now of the factor of safe, sure traction 
in any tires you buy. 

The more you think of it, the more you value 
on-time, trouble-fr ee, all-weather truck and tire 
performance, the surer you are to decide on 
Goody ear All-Weather Tread Truck Balloon Tires. 
Goodyear Balloons have the two supreme tire 
qualities you need for efficient, economical truck 
operation: 

the famous deep thick sharp-edged All-Weather 
Tread that bites deep, grips hard and holds fast; 


the stalwart, longer-lived body made of extra- 
resilient, extra-elastic Goodyear Supertwist Cord. 
Order Goodyears now for your trucks’ Winter 


equipment — theyll be serving you then. Your 
Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealer will 
take care of you with the right sizes and types and 
service for your hauling, and you will get their 
extra advantages at the same price you are asked 
for average quality truck tires. 


More tons are hauled on Goodyear Truck Tires than on any other kind! 


FYEAR 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & R 


ON YOUR NEW TRUCKS SPECIFY GOODYEAR BALLOON TIRES 
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NHANK your lucky stars the 
Government still measures a 
car by its price, not by its style. 

For otherwise, DeSoto owners 
would have to shoulder most of the 
new tax burden! 

As it is they’re sitting pretty. 
They’re going places, and they’re 
having fun. Their budgets are bal- 


DeSoto S1x-$675 ....* 


anced and everyone envies them. 
Make a date with a DeSoto 
Dealer. Talk to him about trade- 
in terms. He’ll quickly show you 
how to be smart and keep thrifty. 
Don’t buy any car until you take a 
DeSoto Floating Power ride. 

DeSoto Motor Corp., Division 
of Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Mich. 
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One Dollar a Copy 


N colored illustrations and colored advertising alike, FORTUNE has In the first six months of 1932, 


set a new mark for American magazines. No other magazine presents FORTUNE carried more pagesd 


its color advertising against such a sumptuous background of editorial oe 
; : color advertising than any other monthl) 
color. No other magazine has adopted a format, a standard of repro- ' 


duction, or a variety and flexibility of process so perfectly adapted to the magazine not edited exclusively for women 
requirements of the color advertiser. And yet no general monthly with 


less than 1,000,000 circulation has a lower color premium. 


Many issues of FORTUNE have contained more than forty pages of color, 


reproduced by gravure, by offset lithography, or by letter press. 


‘In the magic mirror of FORTUNE are caught and held the color, the 
fascination, and the romanticism of American business,’’ writes Frederick 
Payne. And the advertisements—in full color or in striking black and 


white—are in a real sense an integral part of this glamorous portrayal. 


Small wonder that advertisements presented with such effectiveness have 
demonstrated an immediate selling power out of all proportion to 


FORTUNE ’s circulation. 


FORTUNE’s 1932 Color Advertisers include: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA ~. AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. « AMERICAN TOBACCO co, (Lucky Strikes) . BERMUDA TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD ~ BRYANT HEATER « BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET « CHRYSLER + CLARK GRAVE VAULT «+ COMBUSTIONEER INC. « COOK PAINT AND VARNISH 
CO. . COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSN. « DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO + ETHYL GASOLINE « FIRESTONE «+ FISHER BODY « FORD « FRENCH LINE « GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GOBELIN CHOCOLATES + GOODYEAR + H. J. HEINZ CO * IRON AGE . ITALIAN LINE + JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU « LA SALLE + LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO co. (¢ “hesterfields 
LINCOLN . F. E. MYERS & BROS. CO. . NATIONAL CASKET CO. « PACKARD . PITCAIRN AIRCRAFT INC + POPULAR MECHANICS .« R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO co. (Camel 


STERLING ENGINE . » S. RUBBER . WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO + WM. F. WHOLEY & CO, 


the Record of Modern 


Industrial Civilization 
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Statisticians counted up a score that for 
once Was a true indication of how close 
the play had been: Games: Allison & Van 
Ryn 36, Shields & Lott 35. Allison & Van 
Ryn had 78 earned points to their op- 
ponents 87, 139 errors to 151. 

Whether Cochet is as good as ever when 
he wants to be is what the national sin- 
ges championship next week will prove. 
Certainly he seldom wants to be as good 
as he can be. Cochet’s misplays, as much 
4s Bernard’s, cost the French team a long 
listless match with Vines & Gledhill, 
16-14, 3-6, 4-6, 9-7, 6-2. Almost every- 
one expected, on the showing of the teams 
inthe semi-finals, that Van Ryn & Allison 
would reverse the beating they took from 
Vines & Gledhill in the Newport final 
last fortnight. Instead, Vines suddenly 
went to the very peak of his game, domi- 
nated the match completely, poured into 
curt a stream of bullet serves, volleys at 
incredible angles, drives that caught Van 
Ryn & Allison ankJe-high. At o-5 in the 
third set, Allison & Van Ryn made a last 
sand. They took Allison’s serve and then 
broke Vines’s for the first time in the 
match. Vines & Gledhill promptly broke 
through Van Ryn in the next game for the 
match and championship, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles Champions: Fred Perry 
of England & Sarah Palfrey of Boston. 

, 6-3, against Vines & Helen Jacobs 

Father & Son: J. D. E. Jones and his 
son Arnold, of Providence, 6-3. 3-6, 6-4. 
against Edward Henry Burns and Son Ed- 
ward Wanner, of New York. for the sixth 
vear in succession, after losing their first 
set in three years. 


Who Won 


@ Gene Sarazen: a 36-hole golf match 
against Francis Ouimet, for the “un- 
official championship of the world”; 4 & 
2; at West Newton, Mass. 

@ Fat-legged Margaret Ravior of Phila- 
delphia, for the third time: first prize 
{$3.000) in the ten-mile Toronto swim- 
ning race for women; in Lake Ontario 

@ Frank R. Steel of Chicago: a perfect 
score (100) for a world’s record, in the 
dry-fly-casting championship of the Na- 
tional Association of Scientific Angling 
Clubs; at Pittsburgh. 

@ Norman W. Church’s Plucky Play, only 
horse to beat Equipoise this vear, at odds 
0: 1t to 1: the Hawthorne Gold Cup: 
coming from behind in the stretch to pass 
Gusto, Mate and Faireno, the favorites. 
and win by three-quarters of a length; at 
Chicago. 

@ Gus Moreland of Dallas, Tex.: the 
Western Amateur Golf Championship and 
in invitation to join the Walker Cup 
team which came when he was beating 
Ira Couch of Chicago, 5 & 4, in the final; 
at Rockford, IIl. 

€ The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club of 
Montreal: the seventh international sloop 
series between the U. S. and Canada, 43 
points to 35; on Barnegat Bay, Seaside 
Park, N. J. 

@ Dr. Alexander Alekhine of Paris: the 
international masters’ tournament of the 
California Chess Congress: by winning 
8}. losing 24 of his 11 games, with Isaac 
etn of New York second; at Pasa- 
ena, 


TIME 


SCIENCE 


Better Peas, Pigs, People 

Some Japanese beetles which got into 
Princeton’s gardens of pedigreed prim- 
roses were major news last week to two 
international learned bodies—the Inter- 
national Congress of Eugenics meeting in 
Manhattan’s American Museum of Natu- 
ral History and the International Congress 
of Genetics meeting at Cornell (Ithaca, 
N. Y.). There are 23,000 primroses in 
the gardens, whose complete genealogical 
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histories Professor George Harrison 
Shull sedulously registers. From those 
histories statisticans deduce laws of hered- 
ity which govern primroses, pigs 
and people The Japanese beetles were 
injuring the primroses. Professor Shull 
obtained a grant-in-aid from the National 
Research Council to buy some_ beetle 
poison. 

Another consternating item of last 
week's news was the summary discharge 
of Emil Gumbel, statistician visiting the 
Genetics Congress, from his professorship 
in the University of Heidelberg. The re- 
ported reason: he had offended Heidel- 
berg’s patriotic sentiment by declaring 
that “a turnip is better than a war monu- 
ment, than a statue adorned by scantily 
clad ladies.” Professor Gumbel denied 
saying this. 

Exciting in themselves were the events 
of the two congresses—Genetics trving to 
understand the seeds of all living things, 
Eugenics trying to improve humankind. 

Doom? Eugenists view with alarm the 
world’s future population. From England 
wrote Major Leonard Darwin, 82, eu- 
genist son of Evolutionist Charles Darwin: 
“My firm conviction is that if wide-spread 
eugenic reforms are not adopted during 
the next hundred years or so. our Western 
civilization is inevitably destined to such 
a slow and gradual decay as that which 
has been experienced in the past by every 
great ancient civilization.” 

Women to the Rescue? Sterilizing or 
segregating “the socially inadequate” has 
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been the eugenists’ favorite preventive of 
threatened doom. Sages—notably Presi- 
dent Henry Fairfield Osborn of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History and 
Dr. Jacob Sanders of Rotterdam—now are 
urging “gifted” women to come to the 
world’s rescue. 

Urged Dr. Sanders: “Women should 
again be won over to the idea of the large 
family. Nowadays women prefer fashion 
to children. We must get rid of the idea 
of feminism in its old form, according to 
which woman should be man’s equal in 
every respect, professionally, politically 
and as regards salary. The theory of this 
so-called equality of the sexes is absolutely 
incorrect, not only physiologically and 
biologically but also socially and_politi- 
cally. Woman is indeed man’s equivalent 
but they each have their own particular 
task to perform in the world. The 
woman’s main duty always has been and 
always will be the family. The university 
woman must know, understand and feel 
that marriage and children represent, after 
all is said and done, the highest ideal.” 

Dr. Osborn was harder in his biology: 
“The birth-control propagandists claim to 
be benefactors of womankind, whose great 
object is to relieve women of unnecessary 
suffering and unnecessary burdens. The 
attempt to relieve womankind of what 
may be termed the prehistoric and historic 
burden of the female of the species 
naturally enlists the sympathy both ot 
the individualists of our time, who are 
ready to support any measure to give 
women greater freedom of profession and 
of action, as well as of the sentimentalists, 
who do not realize that women’s share in 
the hard struggle for the existence of the 
very essential element in the 
advance of womankind.” 

Every intelligent individual, particularly 
women, he argued, “should understand 
these and other simple biological facts as 
early as the period of adolescence.’ 


To the Rescue of Women. This 
brought Professor Hermann Joseph Muller 
(U. of Texas) roaring to the 
Woman: “Do male eugenists suffer from 
the illusion that most intelligent women 
love. to be pregnant and to endure not 
only the physical disabilities, but also the 
shame and humiliation, and the difficulties 
of maintaining a job, that childbirth in- 
volves in our society? That they love the 
frightful ordeal of childbirth, so seldom 
relieved by competent medical treatment ? 
That they love to spend 40.000 or 50.000 
hours washing diapers, getting up in the 
night, tending colic, meeting in a city flat 
the little savages’ requirements ol 
outdoor activity and companionship, stew- 
ing soups and milks, acting as household 
drudges, and either abstaining from the life 
of the outer world entirely or else stagger- 
ing under the double burden of a very 
inferior position outside and work in the 
home as well?” 

He proposed that eugenists wait before 
issuing their procreative fiats until they all 
agreed on what kind of individuals society 
requires. He taunted his colleagues with 
failing to illustrate their own principle of 
successful reproduction 
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parents of good heredity when their third 
child reaches its fifth birthday, and $10 
or more a month for each additional child. 
Such bonuses would give eugenists a pow- 
erful economic advocate for their cause. 
—Dr. Renato Kehl of Rio de Janeiro. He 
also advocated high inheritance taxes for 
families of few children, large reductions 
for big families. 

Hale Immigrants. Let there be a free 
migration of eugenically hale individuals, 
urged Dr. D. F. Ramos of Havana. Each 
nation may decide what genetic factors it 
considers essential and examine immi- 
grants for those factors. If an immigrant’s 
child shows any bad characteristics, that 
child may be deported. If one of the 
child’s parents is native born, the hybrid 
child has the just privilege of trying to 
prove that the bad inheritance originated 
locally, was not imported. In such case 
the child may continue to live where he 
was born. Weighty approver of Dr. 
Ramos’ suggestion is the Pan-American 
Conference of Eugenics & Homiculture. 

Acidic Girls, Bicarbonate Boys. 
Through Dr. Sanders (see above) Dr. F. 
Unterberger of Koenigsberg sent word 
that if women drink great quantities of 
bicarbonate of soda, they will bear only 
sons. A lactic acid diet produces only 
girls. Dr. Unterberger verified his theory 
with 78 daughter-surfeited German 
women. All but one bore sons. The ex- 
ception had broken her alkaline régime. 
Six cows fed lactic acid each produced a 
female calf. 

Model U. S. Male. In the halls of the 
American Museum of Natural History the 
eugenists set up a vast educational ex- 
hibit which will last until Sept. 22. Charts 
prepared by Dr. Harry Hamilton Laughlin 
of the Carnegie Institution outlined the 
genealogies of Presidents Washington, 
Lincoln and Roosevelt. The Washington 
line had 26 men of note during 179 years. 
Lincoln’s had twelve important men in 
186 years; Roosevelt’s 44 in 309 years. 
Lincoln’s stock crossed with that of Daniel 
Boone. Meticulously Dr. Laughlin re- 
corded that Lincoln’s mother, Nancy 
Hanks, was Mrs. Lucy Hanks Sparrow’s 
natural child. Other charts indicate that 
most people who have taken out U. S. 
patents, and hence are presumably inven- 
tive, have been of French descent. Next 
come Swedish, Dutch, Danish, German 
descendants. Men get baldheadedness, 
like hemophilia, only through their 
mothers, who always are unaffected. 
Women also transmit wanderlust. 

Outstanding in the exhibition is the 
plaster composite of what 100.000 U. S. 
soldiers looked like when the War ended. 
No husky was that average U. S. male, 
according to the conglomerate of his 
physical measurements. He was of slight 
build, flat-chested, inclined to paunchiness, 
obviously a worker at a sedentary occu- 
pation. 

Worst Species from which to get 
genetics data is Man. But it is all- 
important to test out the laws of heredity 
on man. Dr. Charles Benedict Daven- 
port, director of Cold Spring Harbor 
Genetics Station and president of last 
week’s Eugenics Congress, recognized in 

arious social strata a means of observing 
heredity at work. Useful groups are naval 
families “whose social interrelations are 
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such that the young men and women are 
brought early into contact.” Other inter- 
marrying social stratifications: college 
communities, politicians and statesmen 
who sojourn with their families in legis- 
lative capitals; artists who tend to live in 
colonies; the deaf who ,can talk only with 
those who know the sign language; exiled 
missionaries; “farm and valley communi- 
ties in this country with their high in- 
cidence of feeble-mindedness.” 

Important Genetics Problems. Every 
living thing contains one or more cells. 
Every cell contains microscopic bodies 
called chromosomes. Every chromosome 
contains utterly invisible, nonetheless in- 
dividual units called genes. The natures 
and combinations of the genes and chrom- 
osomes in the germ cells of parents de- 
termine what sort of offspring they will 
have. In this conception of heredity, with 
which Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology had a great 
deal to do, genetics has given itself a 
mechanistic picture of what goes on in the 
germ cells.* What are the future prob- 
lems of genetics? Dr. Morgan as pres- 
ident of the Genetics Congress asked 
himself. His answers: 

1) How do genes grow and duplicate 
themselves, physically and _physiologi- 
cally? 

2) Exactly what happens, in terms of 
physics, when the chromosomes. of 
parental cells merge? 

3) Precisely how do genes affect the 
whole cell and determine the character- 
istics of the whole body? 

4) What  chemico-physical changes 
occur when a gene becomes altered? 

5) How can we best apply our knowl- 
edge of genetics to horticulture and animal 
husbandry ? 


cenit 
Dr. Einstein to New Jersey 

“Nice people, those Americans,” com- 
mented Dr. Albert Einstein when he 
landed in Rotterdam last spring after 
three months at California Institute of 
Technology. Last week he let it be 
known that he was going to spend five 
months each year with those “nice peo- 
ple,” probably as long as he lives. 

He will iecture on theoretical physics at 
the $5,000,000 Institute for Advanced 
Study, which Dr. Abraham Flexner is 
creating in New Jersey. Money provid- 
ers were Mrs. Felix Fuld and her brother, 
Louis Bamberger, retired owner of New- 
ark’s great Bamberger Store which he sold 
to Manhattan’s greater Macy’s. 

When Dr. Flexner sounded Dr. Einstein 
about a stipend for his part-year work, Dr. 
Einstein named a trifling sum. He will 
get, according to unofficial information on 
this delicate professorial topic, several 
thousand dollars for the five months. He 
will probably reside in quiet, academic 
Princeton. 

Last week Dr. Einstein was on vacation 
in Belgium. Immigration men tried to 
keep him out of the country because they 
could not understand how he was both a 
German and a Swiss citizen. Higher offi- 
cials condoned the dual citizenship, took 
care that Mrs. Einstein’s real “worry” had 
a happy time at Spa. 


*Published just before the international con- 
gresses met was Dr. Morgan’s Scientific Basis of 
Evolution.—Norton ($3.50). 
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Chemists in Denver 


Hot, rainy days dulled the 84th meeting 
of the American Chemical Society jn 
Denver last week. But the evenings were 
cool and refreshing. The chemists then 
renewed acquaintances, discussed the 
topics of their day, among which were: 

Jobs & Incomes. Teaching seems to be 
the most profitable general field for 
women chemists. Women are also going 
in for research, routine commercial labora- 
tories, hospitals, libraries, publications, 
civil service work. More than half of the 
340 who answered Professor Helen L, 
Wikoff’s (Ohio State) questionnaire about 
their occupations and incomes, were teach- 
ing. One full professor gets $9,000. In 
high schools an M.A. degree brings $600 
more a year than a BA. degree. PhD. 
degrees have no weight in high schools, 
In colleges a Ph.D. is worth $600 a year 
more than an M.A. Miss Wikoff finds that 
“clinical laboratories present splendid op- 
portunities, especially for those who can 
afford to become part owners.” . 

Model Molecules. General Motors’ 
Charles Franklin Kettering and L. W. 
Shutts had great fun constructing a model 
of what Professor Donald Hatch Andrews 
(Johns Hopkins chemist, G. M. consultant) 
told them a molecule of water must look 
like. They took two steel balls of equal 
weight to represent hydrogen atoms. For 
the oxygen atom they took a third steel 
ball weighing 16 times as much as each 
“hydrogen atom.” They also built spiral 
springs whose tension in relation to the 
weight of the three balls resembled the 
electrical forces which hold a molecule of 
water together. They joined the “hydro- 
gen” balls to the “oxygen” ball with the 
springs and set the model shaking by 
means of a motor. At most speeds they 
saw little motion in their “molecule.” 
There were, however, three speeds at 
which definite vibrations developed. The 
balls representing the atoms moved over 
paths of a pattern characteristic for each 
speed. To the delight of Messrs. Ketter- 
ing, Andrews & Shutts, the relation of the 
speeds to one another coincided almost 
exactly with the relation of vibration lines 
in the spectrogram of water. Thereupon 
they built “molecules” of benzene, toluer 
carbon tetrachloride and methane and 
found that they worked almost exactly 
according to current atomic theory, there- 
by confirming that theory mechanically 
and giving instructors beautifully precise 
tools for classroom exposition. 

Senior Kudos. To Dr. Charles Lath- 
rop Parsons, 65, went the American Chem- 
ical Society’s senior kudos, the Priestley 
Medal. He has been the Society’s secre- 
tary for 25 years, its business manager 
since last year. His work in pure chex- 
istry flowered 30 years ago when he was 
busily exposing the properties of beryl- 
lium. As chief chemist of the Bureau ol! 
Mines he was a leader in the chemical 
prosecution of the War. Since 1919 he 
has practiced in Washington as a con- 
sultant chemist. 

Junior Kudos. The Langmuir $1,000 
prize for the stimulus of brilliant young 
chemists went to Dr. Oscar Knefler Rice, 
29, son of an immigrant Viennese scientist, 
Harvard instructor, a prodigy in the appli- 
cation of higher mathematics to the prob- 
lems of atomic and molecular physics. 
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at 120 miles-per-hour 


HAT is just what you do when you fly in 
f yore of these 14-passenger Boeing mullti- 
motored planes of United Air Lines. You re- 
cline in an easy chair watching a magnificent 
panorama of Tandscape—enjoy your latest 
novel—or catch up on business or correspon- 
dence. Even appetizing lunches served aloft. 


Fastest Coast-to-Coast 


United Air Lines has the fastest and only con- 
tinuous all-air multi-motored service from 
the East to Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Pacific It offers you 
direct and connecting service to 137 cities in 
38 states, day and night. (See map). 


Coast seaboard cities. 


Present Fares Make 
Air Travel Economical 
Airplane fares are only a half of what they 
were three years ago. 10% reduction on 
round trips. Fares include lunches aloft. For 


Reservations: 


United Air Lines office will furnish complete 
itineraries over quickest routes, air or air-rail. 
USE AIR MAIL—Arrives first— 


delivered first—read first. 8¢ first ounce 
—13¢ each additional ounce or fraction. 


UNITED 


Ms S|! 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


45,000,000 MILES OF FLYING EXPERIENCE 
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| Snakes & Rain 


On a wind-swept mesa high above the 


| baked Arizona desert, Hopi Indians gath- 
| ered last week to appease their gods. Be- 


low them were two lesser mesas where 


| parched yellow cornstalks rustled in the 
| dry breeze. 


Above them, a cloudless sky. 
Across the dusty desert road and up the 
steep ascent to the topmost mesa went 
scores of automobiles packed with curious 
white men & women. Their interest in 
the famed Hopi Snake Dance «was 
whetted by the sound of muffled drum 
beats as they neared the grey mud-&-stone 
village of Hotevilla, But the Hopi, who 
had heard those drum beats all night, 
paid little heed to visitors. Their minds 
behind weirdly painted faces were intent 
oti a thing savage, religious and remote 
Their eyes were upon the parched earth 
to which they must bring rain 

Ceremony. Throughout the dry Ari- 
zona summer Hopi medicine men keep one 
eye on the ground, the other on the sky. 
In August when the corn and melon vines 
begin to wither, the Hopi whisper that 
“the little ones” are angry. Then one day 
the medicine men set a date for the rain- 
bringing ritual. On the door of the main 
kiva (underground chamber) a priest posts 
a nacti (two eagle feathers tied to a stick) 
and for nine days thereafter the kiva is 
a hallowed place which none may enter 
but themselves. Across the broad mesa go 
‘gatherers” in search of snakes. Scores of 
serpents are caught, imprisoned in the 
kiva. The priests dip them into jars of a 
allow them to dry, then put 
jars to await the ceremony. 

All night long before the appointed day 
the drums beat slowly, mournfully while 
the Hopi fast. In the morning the drum- 
beats quicken. Finally appear twelve 
priests, their bodies painted, their faces 
stained grotesquely. Heads down, they 
dance toward the door of the kiva, then 
back, then forward again until they halt 
before the guarded by eight old, 
ash-smeared priests. There is a moment of 
silence and suspense. Then slowly the 
‘hrough it comes a painted 
Hopi holding a writhing rattlesnake in his 
teeth. The snake is held by the middle, 
head and tail dangling free. (Veteran car- 
riers look down upon those who hold their 
snakes by the neck.) Behind the “carrier” 
“hugger,” his 
shoulders of the carrier, 
one hand holding a feather wand which 
he brushes across the snake’s face to oc- 
cupy its attention. Behind this pair is a 
Hopi, the “gatherer.” If a snake 
wriggles free he must catch it before it 
escapes—or bites a spectator—and return 
it to the carrier. 

Other carriers emerge from the kiva 
with rattlesnakes held in their teeth. Other 
huggers and gatherers follow them until 
the smali village square is alive with men 
& snakes. Three times around a circle 
they dance, while the drums beat louder 
& louder. If more snakes are below in 
the kiva the carriers drop their snakes 
into the arms of the grey priests and go 
back for more. Women run out into the 
square, sprinkle corn meal on the ground 
with radial lines extending in 


door 


arms about the 


in a circle 


_— 


the six directions of Indian astronomy, 
They shrink back. The carriers fling their 
snakes into the circle. The snakes writhe 
one upon another, sometimes try to slip 
away. Suddenly several Hopi rush into 
the circle, fill their arms with snakes and 
run off, out of the village, over the plateay 
to fling the snakes far from them. Slowly 
they return to the village, while the snakes 
go away to bring them rain. White spec- 
tators return to their civilization, a little 
awed, a little impressed, a little skeptical 
about the first drop of the rain which al- 
most invariably follows. After last week's 
dance, rain came to the Hopi the same 
afternoon. 

Legend says that once a youth of the 
Snake Clan, one Tiyo, forbidden to marry 
a clanswoman he loved, went away to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado and 





DANCERS 


Hopt1 


For some reason, rain usually follows. 


SNAKI 


plunged into the rushing water. He was 
swept into the underground realm of the 
immortal Snake people. He fell in love 
with one of their women, but when he en- 
braced her, she and all the underground 
Snake people turned into real snakes. This 
did not dismay valiant Tiyo, so the snakes 
became people again and Tiyo took his 
bride back to his tribe on the mesa. But 
all of their offspring were snakes. The 
Hopi drove the snake children into the 
desert. They returned to the underworld. 
The underworldlings, angered, persuaded 
the gods to withhold rain from the Hopi. 
Vear after year corn withered on its stalk. 
Finally the Hopi sent out scouts to gather 
all the snakes they could find. They 
washed the snakes, made them the centre 
of a religious ritual and sent them away. 
The grateful snakes told their fellows, who 
asked the gods to send rain to the Hopi, 
which the gods did. Ever since the Hop! 
have honored snakes to appease gods who 
might remember their intolerance. 

Why rain follows the Snake Dance and 
why the Hopi are not fatally bitten by 
the snakes are questions many a white 
man has tried to answer. To the first 
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You can’t depend upon the other person doing 
the right thing—particularly if the other person 
is a child. Safety often depends on your tires— 
on the design of a few square inches of rubber. 
Guard against tragedy with Safety Silvertowns 


—the tire that grips—the safest tire ever built! 


AST year 6,980 children were  —the car stops. If it skids—you’re 
_z killed in automobile accidents helpless. ; 
in the United States 212.490 That’s why Goodrich spent three 
years developing a tread design for the 
new Safety Silvertown that has an al- 

hese grim figures sound incredible. © most miraculous grip on the road. 
Enough children to populate a great 
city! But the figures were carefully 
compiled by the ‘Travelers Insurance 
Company. 


children were injured... 


Thorough comparative tests show 
that this tire resists skidding more than 
any other—one big reason why it’s 
Sajest tire ever bui 

Certainly they drive home the lesson 
that we should utilize every safeguard 
tor keeping the car under control! 


Yet its extra safety doesn’t cost you 
an extra cent—the price is the same as 
that of any other standard tire. Know- 

In the final analysis, contro/ depends ing the risks of the road 
on four points of rubber—the few as you do, isn’t it simply 
square inches of contact between the common sense to have 
four tires and the road. If this rubber — maximum safety? There’s 

»s when you slam on your brakes — aGoodrichdealer near you. 
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Sign the Safe Driver's Pledge! The Goodrich dealer will enroll you, 
and place on your car the emblem of the League—without cost. 
away. You'll find the name of the nearest Goodrich dealer listed in your 
‘s. who Classified Telephone Directory under “Tires.” 
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Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


(t; es ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODU CT—32,000 rubber articles, representins more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich 
Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear + Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels + Hose + Belting + Packing +» Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 
of each month from April to September. 











New England Girls— 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Rich in traditions. Modern in equipment and spirit \ 
successful college preparatory school. General course em 
phasizes Art, Music, Literature, and Dramatics. All 
outdoor sports. 103rd year 


Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box T, Andover, Mass. 


THE DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Established 1881, 500 Girls. Tuition: $1600 
Tenacre—For girls from ten to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall—Colleze preparation and general courses, 
Pine Manor—Junior College, Music, Art, Homemaking. 


Helen Temple Cooke, Principal, Box N, Wellesley, Mass 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A country school near Boston for 85 girls. 
ration. Art. Music. Household Arts. 
ence. Riding the featured sport. Tuition: $1550. THE 
HEDGES: Junior High School group. Tuition: $1400. 
Gertrude E. Cornish, A.M., Box 110, Norton, Mass. 


LOW-HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


On the Sound—at Shippan Point. Wstablished 1865. 
Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also 
General Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. 
Outdoor Sports. One hour from New York City. 

Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress, Box E, Stamford, Conn. 


MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Modern Town and Country School for Girl Collece 
preparatory, general, and post-graduate courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatic Riding, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. Junior Residence for younger girls. 


Mary Helena Dey, Principal, Providence, R. 1 


The STUART School 


A Junior College of the Arts. 


College prepa- 
Secretarial Sci- 


For college girls and gradu- 






ates of secondary schools. University instructors in lan- 
a s, literature, dramatic criticism, psychology, secre- 
tarial training. Art, Music. Associated with School of Fine 
Arts. STUART CLUB, 104 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD 





JUNIOR COLLEGE: Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts 
College. Musie, Art, Speech, Home Economics. Separate 
I'wo-Year Senior Preparatory School. Founded 1803, 


Near Boston. Swimming, Riding, Golf, Archery, Fencing. 


Katharine M. Denworth, Ph.D., Box 95, Bradford, Mass. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


College courses for graduates of high and preparatory 
schools. City and museum advantages in the Arts, Social 
Service and Secretarial Science. For catalogue address: 
Euphemia E. McClintock, A.M., Director 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count. 57th year. An 
endowed country school near Boston, with a teacher for 
every five girl College preparation, cluding one-year 
review. Jr. College. Home Ke. Secretarial. Sports. 81000, 


Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D., Pres., Box 19, W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 





Est. 1877. Opposite Smith College campus. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Also One Year Intensive 
College Preparation, Special advantages in Music and 


Art. Outdoor Sports. Well equipped gymnasium, 
Climena L. Judd, Principal, Box T, Northampton, Mass 


NORTHAMPTON School for Girls 


Excellent record 
Regular four 


Preparation 
preparing for Smith and other colleges. 
year course One-year intensive course, 


Address Principal, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


exclusively for College 


WALNUT HILL 


and general course Excellent record with 





Preparatory 


leading colleges. Established 1893. 17 miles from Boston, 
2 miles from Wellesley College. Fifty-acre campu 
110 student Puition: $1500 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, Box F, Natick, Mass. 


New England Boys— 


CLARK SCHOOL 


Prepares for Dartmouth and other Colleges 
Certificate privilege 
Regular four-year course. Special review course 








Also Special Two-Year Preparator , 
Frank B. Morgan, Hanover, New Hampshire 


Course 


EMERSON 


A Prepares for Exeter, Andover 
and other Leading scondary School Close Comrade 
1ip of Masters with Boy Healthful Program of Out- 
door Sports. Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, 

Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 






or Boys 8 to 16 





MOSES BROWN 





An endowed Friends school Est. 1784. 25-acre 
shaded campu Outstanding record in preparing 

for leading Eastern collece 95 resident students. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. ‘Tuition: $1000. 


L. Ralston Thomas, Head, 293 Hope St., Providence, R. 1 


VERMONT ACADEMY 


College Preparation in small classes. Modified English 
Tutorial System. Also intensive course for H.S. graduates, 


. In Southern Vermont, easily accessible from Boston and 


New York. Outdoor life. 100 boys. Tuition: $725. Noextras 


John B. Cook, LL.D., Head Master, Box D, Saxtons River, Vt. 


EAGLEBROOK SCHOOL 


For boys 7 to 16, Excellent preparation for best 
ools. Individual de 
utmosphere, Situated 
equipment All athleti 


Sprinkler protection against fire 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Old Deerfield, Mass. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


under 16, Specially 
atmosphere. Healthful location. 
Spacious ground modern equiprent All 
athletic sports. Horsemanship. Camp Skylark in summer. 


A. H. Mitchell, Director, Box F, Billerica, Mass. 


ROXBURY 


econdary 
homelike 

Modern 
pool, 


elopment fostered in 
ded) mountain 


Swimming 





on W 








facilities. 


Specializing in the education of boys 
trained staff. Wholesome 
Complete 


A small colleve preparator chool that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in e yeur Advancement in each 
ubject as rapid as boy's abil permit Special help in 
special difficultie Bo admitted whenever vacancies 
occur. A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn 
7 nr Sa bs Pl ‘ ~ r 
WORCESTER ACADEMY 
Where 200 boy are preparing for college or technical 
chool with the constant, friendly help of experienced 
masters. I1-acre playing fields. Pool. Gym. Theatre 


99th year. Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master. Address: 
George T. Church, Director of Admissions, Worcester, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic Girls— 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


Recommended by the leading colleges for women. Broad, 
well-balanced educational program for girls no going to 
City and country advantages. Grounds and 
equipment for all sports. 


Address: Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Orange, N. J. 


FAIRMONT 


Preparation for all College 
Secretarial, Domestic Art Music, Art, Dramatic Cos 
tume Design and Interior Decorating Courses Educa 
tional Advantages of the Capital Utilized. All Sports. 


Maud van Woy,1715 Massachusetts Av., Washington, D.C 


college. 


Junior College Courses 


HARCUM SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School with certificate privile: 
near Phila. Special advantages in Music, Art, Dram 
ics, Dancing, Secretaryship. Junior College courses in 
separate building. Excellent equipment. Riding. 


Edith Harcum, Head of School, Box T, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 






PUTNAM HALL 


ord in Preparing Girls for the Leading Col- 


Excellent Rec 
eg Faculty. Attractive 


] Women Experienced 
Campu Varied athletic General Course, Music and 
Art. Rates recently reduced. Address 


Ellen B. Bartlett, Principal, Box 6T, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


Junior College wo r *eeredited College Courses for 
High School Graduate nior High School for College 
Preparation Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Science Tuition reduced to $1000, Addre 


Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., Hackettstown, New Jersey 


THE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


An acc under the auspice 
Episcopal Church. 100 years old with modern equipment 
and method Charges moderate Preparatory and Gen 
eral Course Musi Art Athletic Riding 

Laura Fowler, A.B., Principal, Box F, Reisterstown, Md. 


LINDEN HALL 


redited countr chool of the 


125 Girls. 187th Year Large campus. 4 Bldg New 
Gym and Pool. Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition, 
Course Academic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 


Post Graduate. Junior School. Riding. All Sports. 


Catalog: F. W. Stengel, 0.D., Box 119, Lititz, Pa 
ROBERTS-BEACH 


Distinctly College 
leading women’ 
teacher 





xcellent record with 
nulating with 
of experience. 20-acr mpu Heads of school 
Lucy George Robert Ph.D arah M. Beach, Ph.D 
Catalog: Box 50, Catonsville, Md. 


Preparatory I 


colle st contact 











Continued on next page 








Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 1i Beacon Street, Boston. 











If further information is needed 


























question they suggest that old Hopi 
medicine men are expert meteorologists 
after their fashion. They wait until rain 
is due, schedule the dance for that day 
(The dance is seldom held the same day in 
successive years.) But the medicine men 
must be able to forecast rain at least nine 
days in advance. To the second question 
answers vary. Some say that the rattle. 
snake is a coward and will not strike any- 
one who handles it confidently—an ex- 
planation doubted by many snake experts 
Some say that the Hopi are bitten, that 
a few die, but that the Indians have a 
potent secret antidote for snakebite, 
Others suggest that the snakes are goaded 
to strike at bits of cloth during their im- 
prisonment in the kiva, so that their ven- 
om is all discharged by the day of the 
dance. Still others point out that the rat- 
tlesnake is no traveler, that the Hopi 
gather the same snakes year after year and 
these snakes are really friends of the Hopi 


; = 


Oyster Argument 

Oyster openers sharpening their knives 
for the opening of another oyster season 
were dismayed last week at a statement 
by Dr. Vera Koehring of the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries. Addressing the National 
Shell Fisheries Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J., learned Dr. Koehring an- 
nounced that the cost of opening oysters 
can be reduced from 25¢ to 2¢ a gallon 
by putting the oysters to sleep with a light 
solution of carbon dioxide, boric or lacti 
acid. Anesthetized oysters relax their grip 
on themselves, open their shells. Said Dr 
Koehring: 

“For the sake of humanity as well as 
economy, the proper way to open oysters 
is to give an anesthetic. Opening the 
oyster by roughly prying the tightly closed 
shell is equivalent to a major operation 
The oyster has a heart and muscles the 
same as any other animal.” 

In Maryland, where oystering is a major 
industry, Conservation Commissioner ] 
Swepson Earle was quick to take issue 
with Dr. Koehring. “‘The oyster is one oi 
the Jowest forms of marine life. I doubt 
if it would feel pain from a knife,” said 
he. For the benefit of sensitive oyster 
eaters who might insist on having their 
oysters opened under an anesthetic Com- 
missioner Earle added: ‘The oysters 
heart beats even while being served 01 
the shell. So if you gulp down an oyster 
the chances are its heart keeps beating 
from ten to 15 minutes afterwards.” 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. John Davison Rockefeller 
III, 26, grandson of John Davison Rocke 
feller and of the late U. S. Senator Nel- 
son Wilmarth Aldrich of Rhode Island; 
and Blanchette Ferry Hooker, 22, Man- 
hattan socialite, Vassar graduate. 








- ° — 


Married. Cathleen Vanderbilt Cush- 
ing, 30, daughter of the late Reginald Van- 
derbilt, just divorced from Harry Cooke 
Cushing’ III, Manhattan broker; and 
Lawrence Wise Lowman, vice president 
of Columbia Broadcasting System; in 
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Divorced. Josephine. Armstrong 
Gwynne, onetime Patou model, grand- 
niece of Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis; and Erskine Gwynne, socialite 
U.S. exnatriate, editor of the French re- 
view Bo-vlevardier, grandnephew of Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt; in Paris. 


Conferred. On Maurice Maeterlinck, 
-o, author (The Life of the Bee, The Blue 
Bird); the title of Count; by Albert, King 
of the Belgians; in Brussels. 


Died. Harold George (“Gino”) Wat- 
kins, 25, British explorer; by drowning; 
near Angmagsalik, Greenland. In 1927, 
ged 20, Explorer Watkins accompanied 
nm expedition into Labrador’s interior, 
ater commanded a Cambridge University 
\rctic expedition. In 1930 he headed 
Greenland expedition, this year was sur- 
veying a possible route for Pan American 
Airways 


Died. Lieut. Patrice de 
grandson of Marshal Marie Edmé Patrice 
Maurice de MacMahon, second President 
of the Third (present) French Republic; 
of a wound inflicted when ambushed by 
tribesmen; in Mauritania, French West 


MacMahon, 


\frica 
Died. George Walker, 48, brother 
of New York’s Mayor James John 


Walker; of tuberculosis; at Saranac Lake. 

Died. John Albert Macy, §5, critic and 
author (The Spirit of American Litera- 
The Story of the World’s Literature, 
Critical Game), onetime (1901-09) 
editor of Youth’s Companion, 
literary editor of The 

attack; in Strouds- 


ture, 
The 
ssociate 
onetime (1922—23) 
Nation; of a heart 
burg, Pa. 


Died. Russell Henry Ballard, 57, presi- 
ent of Southern California Edison Co.., 
Ltd. and of California Institute Associates 
(backers of Caltech); of pneumonia; in 
Los Angeles 


. 


acuta 
Rockefeller 
John) Davison 
the liver; 


Died. Edith 
39. daughter of 
ieller: of 


McCormick 
Rox ke- 
cancer of in Chicago 
ve p I?) 

Died. John Craig. 64, actor and theatri- 
il producer: of a heart attack: in Wood- 
mere. L. I. Longtime leading man in the 
tamed Augustin Daly Company at Daly’s 
Theatre (Manhattan) he succeeded John 


Drew there, was later leading man for 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
Died. George Stanley McDowell, 76, 


Cincinnati Eu- 
in Cincinnati. 


editor of the 
juirev; of heart disease; 


nanaging 


. 
Died. Charles Winfield Waterman, 70 
>. Senator from Colorado; after long 
illness; in Washington. His term would 
live expired March 3. 1933. His com- 


Enrolled 
Patents, 


mittees : 


Bills, Judiciary, Naval 
\tfairs, 


Privileges & Elections. 


Died. Julian Halstead Kean, 78, law- 
yet, banker, utility head, brother of U. S. 
senator Hamilton Fish Kean and of the 


Ad S. Senator John Kean; in Union, 
- 


TIME 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 
of each month from April to September. 








Middle Atlantic Boys— 
BLAIR ACADEMY CHESTNUT HILL 


A splendidly equipped school for boys, in northern N. J. A boarding and country day school, Special accommoda- 
65 miles from N.Y Graduates in leading Mastern Col- tions for five-day boarders, Emphasis on careful prepara- 
lezes. 5-year course. Thorough preparation for College tion for college in healthful environment under masters of 
Board Examinations. 310 acres. Goll. Gyn nasium. Pool. experience. I:xcellent colleze record, Supervised athletics. 


Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Headmaster, Box 37, Blairstown, N. J. Gilbert H. Fall, Headmaster, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL Academy NORTHWOOD 






\ widely recognized, moderately priced school About Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. In the 
1400 boys 1 ared for college in the 35 years of the heart of the Adirondacks, Unusual success in college 
present administration, Wholesome school life and ac- preparation. Modern Methods. Winter sports. Junior 


tivities. Junior School, 200 student fuition: S750, 


E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box T, Lancaster, Pa. 


PERKIOMEN 


School with home life on separate campus for boys 8 to 12. 


Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Box D, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
PRIVATE TUTORING 





6 scholarships of 860) each will be awarded to boys having Employing a System of Education for di<criminating 
intelligence quotient above 1300 or possessing extraordi parent ho wish the best individual attention for their 
nary talent in several fields. Exceptional collece prepara sons, developing in them a quick accurate mind, a strong, 


tion under ‘'Progressive Plan Gradex 3 12 


Webster S. Stover, Ph.D., Head, Box 90, Pennsburg, Pa 
PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


in twent 





healthy bedy, a happy, successful attitude toward life. 
Number limited Years of suecessful experience. 


R. Warner Wood, A.M., Princeton, N. J. 


RIVERDALE 
Near New 
Recent 
without dec 


York, Excellent 


tuition reduction 


Country Boarding and Day, 
collere record, 26th year, 


throcch administrative saving 


150 graduates 
years, Limited enrollment 
Athleties for every boy 

Harry B. Fine, Headmaster, Box F, Princeton, N. J. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY School 


ix colleges during past five 


With a national patronage, rease in 
Catalogue ervice 


Frank S. Hackett, 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


Headmaster, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Eat. 1766. Near New York Optional S-day Loarding Announces the appointment of RB. J. Shortlidge as Head 
plan lowers cost Bo sided! in study by living in Mas<- master Recently Headmaster of the Storm King School 
ters’ cottages, Graduates in 34 college Vreshmen fail- and formerly Associate Headmaster of The Choate School, 
ures rare, All Athletic Music, Literature Ko tale) and booklet “The Bon avd School.”* addr 


W. P. Kelly (Dartmouth. Head, Box A, New Brunswick, N. J 
Middle Western Girls— 
KINGSWOOD School Cranbrook 


chool College 


The Tome Sc hool for Boys, Box G, Port Deposit, Md. 


FERRY HALL 


A two-vear Junior Collewe, recoenized by the universitic An endowed grades 7-12 Preparatory, 





A Pr tory School that has sent 400 girls to college in eneral cultural course and « postgraduate year. Arts 
ten » . New dings on twelve-sere campus. One and crafts emphasized, 50-acre site on lake near Detroit, 
hour from Chieng Vuition: 81200 New, beautiful building Or. Katharine Rogers Adam 





Eloise R. Tromain, Principal, Box 25, Lake Forest, tI! 120 Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Middle Western Boys— 


CRANBROOK LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


Lndowed school for 250 bows, near Detroit, Grades 7-12, A leading non-military, collece preparatory hool for 
Prepares for all collese VIE buildings new, Stall clas<« ho One hour north of Chieaga, Under amazingly 
Art, music, seience, sports esphasized, T2acres. Hobb uecessful New Plan in Education." Varied athleties and 
clubs; canoeing; sound movie Or W. O. Stevens, phy<ical training for every boy. 75th year. Tuition: $1200 


M.ch John Wayne Richards, A.M., Head, Box M, Lake Forest, Il. 


1010 Lone Pine Rd, 


T ODD SCHOOL 


Bloomfield Hills, 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 












Por 100 boy te ener (lest hool fe ' In Wi Distinetly college preparator 78th 
the Middle West Ihe: il irile education shop yeur omelike, cultural atmosphere Larce teaching 
Music Do ratnatic ti sricnl “Trips. STL Athte Athletic Musie and busine upplementary 
1 n Swirnes cr Pool “Wri e for log written bb course Co-educationa iendowed—hence S700 rate, 
the bn themselve Roger Hill, Box 10, Wasdieal iW. Pr ne ‘pal, ‘Edwin P. Brown, Box $4, Beaver Dam, Wis 





Western Girls— 





The ANNA HIEAD School THE BisHop’s Sc HOOL 
Ist. ISS7. Collewe Preparator General Course Ace On the t Foundation, Boarding and da wil for 
credited—Vast and West, Post Graduate Department. girl Preparatory to Eastern College Ir linte 
Lower School, Musie, Art, Home Meononvic Outdoor eracle Modern « ipment. Box 19, La Jolla, ‘C alt 
life. Switoming, Hocke Modern equipment and building Caroline Seely Cummins, MA., Vassar, Headmistress 


Berkeley, Calif. Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, Board of Trustees 


IVINSON HALL 


Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Pres., 


C ASTI. L EJA 





An Episcops ool in southern Wyoming. Invigorating 
Ir ania Clara Valle on tanford Uni climate. All Riding. Cultural opportunitic 
kk ' 1 San branes , "t pper and Lowe “chool Univer . rand Senior High ” 
prepar for Collewe last an Nest: Music Art, Dra all collewe Modern equipment, Individu 
nati Household Art Modern Pool, Week-end Puition 8450 
Camp. 26th Year. Mary | pay Prine ipal, Palo Alto, Calif Rev. A. Abbott Hastings, Rector, Laramie, Wyoming 


Western Boys— 
Los ALAMOS RANCH Sc HOOL 


In the Rock Mi 


CAL -PRE P 


thirty-fi rile m Santa Pe 












he or tthern California, near Lo vantain 
rhe i rand physical Premasiae for ull collanes, fn the heabtientvian elimnte of 
development ower Schoo Ht, and Jr. Col the Southwest colorful panixh-Indian environment: sad 
lk Athletics, Music, , mine, Polo, and Gol dle } pack trips, Write for be 
Mures iy P. Brush, Ph.D., Headmaster, Box D, Covina, Calif. A. i. tua, Director, Box T, Otowi, N. M. 
‘ . ry 
SHERWOOD HALL 
PAL ov ERDE Ranch School ies seaiianin: Uiicniied: aheaaaninn obi 
Por young boy Ciran rl kk ! two Ri Culture pportunit tr 
eur of Mis h School Tnstructor for « On Junior and Senior High Sc var 
the « Me e of Salt River Valle twel i! M t Me oozes equipment, Indivi ttention 
Numerous camping tr le t! ion Of pits Puition 3450 
ters. James S. Hutchi havo ‘Seon M. Stine. "Ariz Rev. A. Abbott Hastings, Rector, Laramie, Wyoming 
Southern Girls— 
. ‘ ~ MJ 
CHATHAM HALL Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 
f | Healthful sunlight and invieorating outdoor life all winter 
An Episcopal School for Gir ‘ee Virginia for girls preparing for Northern colleges, Swimming, ten 
ish gpoies mae Aaaase vo apes oP tok pbk usa cacti 9 nix, riding. Full year or shorter enroliment. Separate 
os sett oad Ae yi Mite - n } are ~ae beg aT sate, buildings for younger girl luition: 81500 
ear-round outdoor life idine imming, G ‘ 
Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box 10, Chatham, Va Julia Fillmore Harris, 1055 Brickell Ave., Miami, Fla 
: European— 

WARD-BELMON1 PARK LODGE—FRANCE 
Outstanding Junior College in historic Nashville. Liberal Boarding and Day Sehool in Southern France for Amer- 
art college course, also Music, Physical Education, Home ican boy Prepares for C. FE. B. Examinations, — Indi- 
Keonomies, Dramatic Art, Secretarial Science bully ae vidual attention. Winter sports in the Pyrenees. Trips t« 


Sahara, Spain and Provence A ffiliat ex rG ‘irl School 


Mr. Henry R. Dresser, M.A., Park Lodge School, Pau, Fr: ance 


credited preparatory school, Complete facilities for sports. 


Address: Registrar, Box 80, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 


See previous page 














w rite direct to the he ads of the sc hools ti 
Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


Write the Educational Adviser, POR’ rER Ss ARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 


iat appe al to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 
If further information is needed 
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Mountain Grandeur in the 
Drakensberg 


- e 
SOUTH AFRICA 
The famous ‘‘fair-weather voy- 


age’’ is a wonderful preparation 
for a tour through the scenic 
grandeur of South Africa, with 
its glorious mountains, pictur- 
esque Bantu life, big game pre- 
serves, interesting gold and 
diamond mines, luscious fruits 
and gorgeous flowers, gay sea- 
shore resorts, the mysterious 
Zimbabwe Ruins, and _ the 
grand spectacle of Victoria 
Falls—to mention but a few of 
South Africa’s 
tractions. 

A delightful climate, modern 
railroads, splendid motor high- 

& ways, excellent hotels! 


marvelous at- 


For full information address 
The American Express Company 


65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


or 
Thomas Cook & Son- Wagons-Lits Inc. 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
or any office of the American Express 
Company or Thomas Cook & Son- 
Wagons-Lits Inc. 





Take T1M E— it’s Brief 





~ COLLEGES 


Colleges for young men and women of 
Time families. 














COLBY COLLEGE 


A New England liberal arts college of 114 years’ 
standing. M q Christian in ¢ Is- 
phere. Moders ment limited to 600. 
Coore ean divisions for men and women. Complete 
department of business administration 


Franklin W. Johnson, L.H.D., President, Waterville, Me. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Founded 1857. Coeducational. 400 students. Situ- 
ated in beautiful suburb on Lake Michigan, thirty 
Liberal arts courses and 
Majority of students and 


miles north of Chicago. 
pre-professional study. 
faculty live on the campus 


Herbert McComb Moore, President, Lake Forest, Hl. 


WEBBER COLLEGE 


Executive Training for Young Women. Intensive 
var Courses in Investment Procedure, Busi- 
»s, Secretarial Practice. For Preparatory 
graduates. One-Year Course for 
Girls with co! training 


Edith B. Webber, 535 Beacon St., 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for young men and young 
Beautifully located in the Highlands of 
Modern complete equip- 


Boston, Mass. 


women 
Maryland eurriculum, 
ment, moderate rates. Catalogue upon application. 


Albert Norman Ward, D.D.,LL.D.,Pres.,Westminster,Md. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE 


course leadit gree of Bache 

» or more y proved coll 
work required for admission. Educational facilities of 
Yale University open to students For catalog ad- 
dress: The Dean, New Haven, Connecticut. 


rhirty months’ 
of Nursing. ‘I 


For school announcements see pages 26 & 27 





Write direct to the colleges that appeal 
to you, and catalogs will be sent. 
If further help is needed, write 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon St., Boston 
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“Can’t Take It”? 

Pop the name of Fred G. Bonfils at any- 
one who knows Denver or the Denver 
Post and that person’s mind will instantly 
register such adjectives as “handsome,” 
“slick,” “swaggering,” “noisy,” “audaci- 
ous,” “crafty,” “lusty,” “flamboyant,” 
“hot-tempered.” 

Other words, complimentary or vituper- 
ative, might occur to commentators biased 
one way or the other. For instance the 
Scripps-Howard Express (now the Rocky 
Mouniain News) six years ago chose these 
brands for Publisher Bonfils and his Post: 
“shame,” “disgrace,” “bandit,” “brigand,” 
“lawless,” “bunco,” “scaly monstrosity,” 
“mountebank,” “...a blackmailing, 
blackguarding, nauseaus (sic) sheet which 
stinks to high heaven and which is the 
shame of newspapermen the world over.” 

But neither friend nor foe could call 
Publisher Bonfils “sensitive.” Journalistic 
rough-&-tumble was his particular meat. 
He was an able name-caller himself. 

The battle of the Post and Rocky Moun- 
tain News was costly to both combatants. 
Because the Scripps-Howard morning 
News started an evening edition to com- 
pete with the Post, Bonfils — out a 
morning Post to harass the News. For 
two years they tried to outstrip each other 
in expensive promotion stunts until in 
1928 lively little Publisher Roy Wilson 
Howard went to Denver, made peace with 
Publisher Bonfils. Scripps-Howard with- 
drew its evening paper, Bonfils his morn- 
ing one. There was amiable talk about 
how the remaining sheets would “deserve 
the respect and friendship of each other.” 

Last week Publisher Bonfils sued Pub- 
lishers Howard & Scripps and Editor 
Charles E. Lounsbury of the Rocky 
Mountain News for libel. He sued not 
because of any mean things said by the 
News, but because of things which the 
News said had been said by Walter 
Walker, retiring Democratic State Chair- 
man and hard-hitting publisher of the 
Grand Junction Sentinel. 

Chairman Walker had made a speech in 
behalf of Governor William H. Adams be- 
fore the Jane Jefferson Club, women’s 
political organization, in Denver’s rococo 
Brown Palace Hotel. Part of his speech, 
as reported by the News, charged the Post 
and Publisher Bonfils with foully thwart- 
ing the Governor's chances of renomina- 
tion. Mi. Walker’s sentences bristled with 
Denver’s news- 
wars: “vulture,” “rattlesnake,” 
“vilest man who “public enemy,” 
“slimy serpent,” “contemptible dog of 
Champa Street,” “foulest, dirtiest, vilest 
piece of newspaper work. 

Publishes Bonfils took no ) action against 
Chairman Walker. Nor did he—as he 
would have done a few years ago—loose 
a withering blast at the News from the 
gaudy pages of his Post. Instead he 
into court, demanded $200,000 
damages for an attempt “to injure and 
aggrieve Bonfils and to blacken his good 
name and reputation.” Also he requested 
that the three defendants be ‘committed 
to the common jail of the city & county 

until whatever judgment obtained 
against them has been paid. dd 


paper 


After Quirk 

Seventeen years ago in Chicago an at- 
tractive, blue-eyed miss named Katherine 
Dougherty got a $15-a-week job as as- 
sistant bookkeeper for a skimpy little 
pamphlet called Photoplay. Last week 
Miss Dougherty went from the Chicago 
to the Manhattan office of Photoplay to 
succeed the late James R. Quirk as presi- 
dent & publisher. In the interim she had 
folded circulars, addressed envelopes, read 
manuscripts, worked 40 Sundays a year 
for the first five years. She is still at- 
tractive and young looking. Photoplay is 
no longer a pamphlet but the most digni- 
fied, most richly mounted of cinema “fan 
magazines (circulation 559,000). The se- 
lection of Miss Dougherty (whose signa- 
ture “Kay Dee” has long been a mark 
of authority in Photoplay’s office) was no 
surprise. Energetic, aggressive, she had 





— 
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ah 


DOUGHERTY 


KATHERIN! 


Catherine McNeli 


Her principal rival: 


shared control of the magazine with Pub- 
lisher Quirk for several years. 

Normally soft-spoken, Publisher Dough- 
erty can swear like a trooper when deal- 
ing with men. Her principal business 
rival is a woman—red-haired Catherine 
McNelis, president & publisher of Tower 
Magazines which include New Movie, 
Photoplay’s most serious competitor. 

Publisher Dougherty does not inherit 
Mr. Quirk’s title of editor. A board ol 
six editors was appointed, headed by 
Managing Editor William Walsh. 
Detroit Question 

Have Publishers Patterson & McCor- 
mick of Chicago bought the Detroit Free 
Press? Are they waiting until after elec- 
tion (the Free Press is for Hoover, they 
are neutral) to announce it? So said De- 
troit, Chicago and Manhattan insiders last 
week. Said the publishers of the Chicago 
Tribune and New York Daily News, who 
lately disposed of the Detroit Mirror after 
costly experimentation: “Certainly not 
We’re very glad to be out of the Detroit 
field.” 
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2,316 MORE MANUFACTURERS 
OUT TO CAPTURE YOUR 


with a metal that stays forever 


2,316 more companies have sent initial orders for Allegheny 
Metal. They are going after your patronage with this ever- 
lastingly bright alloy — made into door knobs and kitchen 
sinks — straps for wrist watches and refrigerator parts — auto- 
mobile accessories and chemical piping — boudoir lamps, dairy 
equipment, laundry machinery, eyeglass frames — almost every- 
thing made of metal is now, or soon will be, offered to you 
in lustrous, ageless Allegheny Metal. 


T’Sthe modern metal. It is stronger 


than ordinary steel and as 
beautiful as freshly minted silver. It 
has no thir plating, no “protecting” 
coat of shellac—yet it stays forever 
bright without polishing. 

Go out and look at the radiator 
of a two-year old Model A Ford and 
see how gleaming and bright Alle- 
gheny Metal stays, after years of 
hard ex posure and temperature 
If the 
radiator is dirty and mud-spattered, 
a damp cloth is all it needs to 


QUICK FACTS 


. Unsurpassed among alloys 
rosion resistance. 


im cor- 


2. Can be drawn, stamped, machined, 
cast, forged. 
. Par stronger than mild steel. 
Will take any finish from dull to mirror. 
. Is non-magnetic. 
. Resists denting, scratching and abrasion. 
i. Is readily annealed; may be welded and soldered. 


s. Is produced in practically all commercial fords. 


( - . , 
. Inmune to chemical reactions resulting from cooking 


aad preparation of food . . . does not affect flavor, 


color or purity of any food. 


make it shiny bright again. 

Orders coming into Allegheny 
offices this year promise that almost 
anything you want to buy that is 
made of metal will soon be, or is 
already, offered by at least ONE 
manufacturer in this everlastingly 
bright Allegheny Metal. 

Five years ago, when it first at- 
tracted nation-wide attention, we 
said, “No man can foretell how 
widely this bright metal will be 
used.” At that time, it was getting 
its principal use in industry — in 


Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Ine., 


bright 


dairies, as the only alloy that will 
not taint milk—in chemical plants, 
as an acid-proof metal—in buildings 
as interior and exterior trim that 
must stand exposure without polish- 
ing. Since then it has been tested 
and tried in thousands of factories 
and more and more things are being 
made out of it for you to use. 
Whatever it is that you are buy- 
ing, look for, ask for, the one that 
is made of Allegheny Metal. You 
will probably find it a better value 
when. you buy it and are sure to 
find it an unceasingly better value 
as you use it. 
° ° 
ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, 
Pa. Offices: 


Cleveland, 


Brackenridge, 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, St. Washington, Mil- 
Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
Buffalo, 


In Canada 


Louis, 
waukee, Los Angeles. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
waukee, St. Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Boston, Philadelphia .. . 


Samuel, Son and Co., Ltd.‘ 


Louis, 
Jersey City, 


Poronto. 


under basic patents No. 1,316,817 & 1,339,378 





THE GUEST 
WHO'S KEPT AWAKE 
BY COFFEE 


Guest: “No, thanks, coffee keeps 
me awake.” 
Hostess: “But this is Sanka Coffee, 
Walter. It’s 97% caffein-free. It won't 
keep you awake.” 


Guest: “Well, just a tiny bit. Cer- 
tainly smells delicious — I'll try 
one little sip. M-m-m!” 
Host: “Go ahead, nothing to worry 
about. You'll sleep like a log.” 


Guest: “What! Morning already? 
Must have dropped right off to 
sleep! Now, what was the name of 
that coffee? Oh, yes —- Sanka Coffee.” 


SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE 
97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
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High on the Air 
Religion by radio is usually a routine 
medley of sermons, prayers, hymns, sacred 
music by soloists and choristers. Occa- 
sionally it is colorful, as when a Eucha- 
ristic Congress or the dedication of a 
cathedral is broadcast. Religious talks, 
| like those of Los Angeles’ Rev. Robert 
| Pierce (“Bob”) Shuler and Detroit’s Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin, are often embarrass- 
ing and distasteful to churchmen. Last 
fortnight, for the second time, religion 
went on the air purely & simply as news. 
When National Broadcasting Co. de- 

cided to build up a “Lowell Thomas of 
Religion,” it went straight to young Dr. 
Stanley Hoflund High, journalist and 
preacher. Since piloting in the U. S. Air 
Service during the War, he has toured 
Europe five times, visited Russia, the 
East and Africa. Never ordained, Dr. 
| High is now the pastor of Stamford’s 
| large First Congregational Church. 

For several months in 1930 Stanley 
High had a program of comment on re- 
ligious happenings.. Last fortnight his 
voice went out once more over the air in 
a program called “The World of Reli- 
gion,”* with a musical accompaniment. It 
started out easily, simply: “This broad- 
cast . . . isn’t a sermon. I don’t have to 
start out with a text, divide my 15 minutes 
into points: one, two and three; or work 
myself and you up to a concluding cli- 
max. ... Im to be a reporter, not an 
editorial writer. And the commodity 
we re putting on the air is not religious 
counsel and advice, but religious news. 
To which somebody will probably reply: 
‘There isn't any,’ or ‘If there is any, it 
doesn’t matter.’ Apparently that’s a rather 
general idea. Religion, we're told, belongs 
in the archives, but not on the front page; 
it’s all right for the shelf, but not for the 
table. : 

|} “I’m not ready to admit that religion, 
| though it may have moved down a bit, 
has moved out. Far from it. Meanwhile, 
you might take a look at the world on 
your own account. Get the file of last 
week’s newspapers and thumb your way 
through them as I have done. " 

Thus introduced, Stanley High’s first 
broadcast went along to deal chiefly with 
the religious background of the proposed 
India Legislature (Time, Aug. 29), and 
Adolf Hitler’s anti-Semitism. 

Stanley High discovers many a religious 
angle to non-religious news items. In last 
week’s broadcast he spoke of the Chil- 

| dren’s Bureau in Washington, of the low 
| position of children in Rome in the 2nd 
Century, of Sunday School as a “depres- 
sion-proof institution.” Pope Pius XI’s 
plans to build more churches in Rome 
led Dr. High to consider the Pope’s 
achievements, the Vatican art collection, 
U.S. S. R.’s treatment of religious art. 





| Washington’s Baptism 
Though biographies of George Washing- 
ton have been written in abundance, many 
details of his life have not been widely 
known until this year, bicentenary of his 
birthday. More or less newsworthy have 


‘Sundays, 5 to op. m. E. D. S. T. 


been the revelations that he did not 
smoke; ordered his wife’s dresses; that he 
was a shrewd landowner who left an estate 
of $1,000,000; that a poem “On Christmas 
Day” which he was supposed to have com- 
posed was copied from an old book. A 
George Washington story known to few 
persons remained to be made current by 
Editor Charles Edward Thomas of The 
Delta, publication of Sigma Nu fraternity, 
This, made public last week, was how 
George Washington was baptized. 

When he was almost two months old, 
Washington was sprinkled in the “ortho- 
dox Episcopal manner.” At 33 he took 
oath to conform to the doctrine of the 
Church of England “as by law estab- 
lished.”” Throughout his life he was seer 
regularly in church though he did not 
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Payne & Payne 
Wasuincton & GANo 
The army was not called out. 


often kneel in prayer or partake of com- 
munion. Washington’s reputation, like 
that of such Deists as Thomas Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine and Benjamin Franklin, is} 
one of coolness and moderation in religion. j 
But through his time swept a hot blast] 
of evangelism, chiefly in the Methodist] 
and Baptist faiths. General Washington§ 
one day went to Rev. John Gano, chaplain 
in the Continental Army, and exclaimed: 
“T have been investigating the Scripture, 
and I believe immersion to be baptism 
taught in the Word of God, and I demand 
it at your hands. I do not wish any parade 
made or the army called out, but simply 
a quiet demonstration of the ordinance.” 
In the presence of 42 witnesses George 
Washington was immersed in the Po 
tomac; but he did not give “personaly 
testimony” which would have made hit 
a member of the Baptist Church. 

In 1908 Rev. E. T. Sanford of Manhatq 
tan’s North Church commissioned a paint : 
ing of Washington and Chaplain Ganojy 
waist-deep in the Potomac. The painting 
was taken to the Baptist Church at Asbury 
Park, N. J. where it hung until 1926. 1 
was then presented by Chaplain Gano’s 
great-granddaughter to William Jewell 
College (Baptist) in Liberty, Mo. for the 
dedication of a John Gano Memorial 
Chapel. 
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EDUCATION | 


On 50,000 Doorsteps 

After many a mass meeting, Chicago’s 
14.000 long unpaid and now embattled 
school teachers had by last week become 
an active organization, with an “All-City 
Publicity Committee” headed by Teacher 
Mary L. Leitch of Hyde Park High 
School, with Lawyer Aaron Sapiro of Chi- 
cago & Manhattan as counsel. Three 
weeks ago the teachers received $2.224.143 
in real cash, bringing their salaries up to 
April 1. Last fortnight the Chicago Her- 
aid & Examiner obtained from Germany 
by telephoto a letter from  junketing 
Mayor Anton Cermak authorizing the i:- 
suunce of $6.750.000 of tax anticipation 
warrants, some of which were paid to 
teachers who had refused city “scrip” last 
summer. Many Chicago merchants and 
landlords accept tax warrants. 

The All-City Publicity Committee made 
a proposal last week in line with the 
teachers’ threats last month of direct ac- 
tion against Chicago’s delinquent tax- 
payers (Time, July 25): Let 10.000 teach- 
ers be sworn in as tax-collectors, suggested 
the Committee. Let them put on a four- 
day drive for the $45.000.000 in 1930 taxes 
which is earmarked for the school fund. 
The teachers could work in their own dis- 
tricts, where they would be likely to know 
the property owners. Said Counsel Sa- 
piro: “Naturally [the teachers] want their 
pay ... and they are willing to ask the 
hodies that appointed them to stand on 
50.000 doorsteps and bring the school tax 
to the Collector in their own hands.” 

Last week a teachers’ committee met 
with local officials who agreed that the 
idea is feasible, planned to draw up a 
program to make the teachers tax col- 
lectors. 


Manitoba Lawyer 


Canadian Government auditors were 
making an examination last week of the 
hooks of the University of Manitoba at 
Winnipeg. Suddenly their eyes began to 
pop. The University endowment trust 
fund had dwindled from $1.600.000 to less 
than $100,000. Some of the losses seemed 
due to bad investments; but the $500.000 
Rockefeller endowment was gone. other 
funds completely wiped out. For this 
there could be only one explanation: 
misappropriation. The auditors’ eyes 
turned slowly upon the University’s bursar 
and chairman of the board of governors, 
John Alexander Machray. K. C.. 67. Cam- 
bridge man, prominent lawyer. rich son-in- 
law of a retired brewer. one-time presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Red Cross and of 
the League of Nations Society. Bursar 
Machray had been reported in need of 
money to cover his ae, loans. Last 
week he was arrested, charged with hav- 
ing stolen $47,451 of the University 
funds, Other charges were to be drawn 
later. Pleading illness, he remained ab- 
sent from court under $50.000 bail. Mean- 
time the U niversity’ S$ Rovernors announced 
that next year's tuition would be approxi- 
mately doubled, salaries reduced by 13%. 
All scholarship loans, even though the 
Principal is missing, would be paid. 

Because Lawyer Machray is chancellor 


TIME 


of the Church of England diocese of Rup- 
ert’s Land, church officials took a look at 
their books too last week. Their eyes also 
popped. Of the $1.5300.000 Anglican en- 
dowment fund. raised over many years by 
Canadian church members for such pur- 
poses as pensions, only $2 
intact. 


Groh v. Coe 

Many colleges require able-bodied 
students to engage in athletics. If a 
student hurts himself while competing in 
sports, can he sue his college for damages? 
In a Los Angeles hospital last week one 
Charles Groh, 21, thought that he could. 
In a damage suit filed against Coe College 


(Cedar Rapids, Iowa) he said that in’ 


October 1929 he was required “without 
physical examination and without the con- 
sent of his parents” to enter a cross- 
country run in a dual meet with Cornell 
College (Mt. Vernon, Towa). Student 
Groh ran until exhausted, fell, hurt his 
spinal column. For four months he was in 
a hospital. He was given blood trans- 
fusions, bone from his leg was grafted into 
his spine. Student Groh went back to Coe. 
stayed until a year ago. Now a resident 
of Los Angeles. he was obliged to return 
to the hospital for more treatment last 
week, just as his attorney filed suit for 
$3.500 for medical expenses, $100,000 for 
damages. 

Coe Coach Forest Rittgers issued a 
denial that Student Groh had been forced 
to enter the cross-country race. During 
all the autumn of 1929. said he, Student 
Groh had worked out voluntarily. 


MEDICINE 


Family Doctor 

A laughing. whooping crowd of plain 
people craned necks at a sleepy horse 
in Mulvane. Kans. last week. It was 
“Annual Old Settlers Day.” and old 
Dr. Solomon Thomas Shelly was giving 
a special show. The week before he had 
sent out a blanket invitation to more than 
4.000 persons who got “their start in life” 
with his help. Some 10.c0o people from 
Kansas, Oklahoma. Missouri and farther 
States came to Mulvane (pop. 1,200) to 
see the fun. 

Dr. Shelly, 76. swung on to his horse, 
fixed a shiny oldtime stove-pipe hat on his 
head, put a perky cigar in his mouth, and 
posed for a moment. Except for frock 
coat. and saddle medicine bags, that was 
the way he rode into Mulvane 52 years 
ago. a year after its founding. Laughed 
he fast week: “I had 45¢ in my pocket 
then.” 
vane, a wife and four children (the son is 
Dr. Hargus 
Wichita). and a practice which still re- 
quires night calls. 

“Come on.” waved mounted Dr. Shelly, 
and the crowd paraded after him through 
all Mulvane, right into his big front yard. 
There was a “birth register” for the 
proper people to sign. Albert Norden, 52. 
nearby farmer, went up and signed his 
name. He was Dr. Shelly's second baby. 
The first was a girl whose family moved 
away years ago. Dr. Shelly cannot recall 
her name. 


50,000 was left - 


Now he has a big house in Mul- | 


Gerard Shelly, 51, of | 


Poor RicHarv’s -ALMANACK 


Baoucut up to date somewhat ia the mancer of 
Benjamia Franklin, whereta te contained certain informa- 
tlon, observable days and mayhsp a word of two tothe wise. 


Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia's leading hotel 


fe | __Srmeme tea _[enes 
Lissa D 


Wittam Penn sails for America, 1682.“Come 
to Philadelphia” movement gets under way. 
Evoene Field born, 1850. Coste and Bellonte 
—Paris-New York,37 hours, 18 minutes, 1930. 
U. 8. and G. B. make peace at Paris, 183: 
Wreck of the Shenandoah, 1925. 
Lactow of Honor promotes Jimmy Walker to 
Commander, 1931. Late as usual. Heary 
Hudson discovers Manhattan Island, 1609. 
Lason Day. Barbara Frietchie immortalized by 
Stonewall Jackson, “Who touches « hair”, 
etc., 1862. 
McKustey shot by Czolgoscz, 1901. Battle 
of the Marne, 1914. 

Vacationans bring beck sunburn and 
fish stories, 1932. 85 
CANADA panes to 
Galveston tornado, 1900. 
Inperenp=nce Hall opened, 1736's i 
Scnoots ready to,open, 1932. Mothers Becnthe’ 
i= of relief. 45 tay 
Battie of Lake Champlain, 1814. 
Count Nogi and wife commit Hari-Kari os 
tribute to Japanese Emperor, 1912. 
Finst Yale college commencement, 1702. ¥ f 
Bools, bool! Wolfe takes Quebec, 1759. 
GH U.S. troops take Mexico City, 1847. 
Inow kellies the vogue todey.>m- Rusia 
proclaimed Republic, 1917. 
Viva Mexico! Independence Day South of the 
Rio Grande. 3 Burning of Moscow, 1813. 
Constitution of U. 8, adopted, 1787. dl 
Natiowat Association of Insurance Agen 
convene at The Benjamin Franklin, 1932. 
Unxwows soldier of Revolutionary War buried 
with honors, 1931. 

. | Naw York Stock Exchange closes, 1873. Rt, 

Remember that one? 
France proclaimed Republic, 1792. England 
drops gold standard, 1931. 

Natuaw Hale gives his only life for his 
country, 1776. 
Summsn ends 1:1 iN M. That 14-second 
count, Chicago, 1927. 
Tuam the clock back an hour. © Now for 
that extra sleep! “Black Friday”, 1869. 
Baxsoa stands on peak in Darien and discovers 
Pacific Ocean, 1513. U.S. 8. S51 lost, 1925. 
Benjamin Franklin appointed first Minister 
to France, 1776. 
Lancaster, Pa. becomes Capital of U. 8. for 
a dey, 1777. 
Pianty skull practice for piguhia pesers, 
1932. 
» a ° 
@ Ros Hashonsh opens Jewish Year 5693 
at Sundown. 


{ND IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 


WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPAIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY axD CoMPORT. 


Reprints of This Aimanect Mailed on Request. 


1200 rooms, each with Batu 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


all ILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS—Meneging Director 
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Mrs. Earl Maple, 51, went up; and her 
son Otis, 27; and Otis’ son who is seven 
months. Herbert Butterfield came from 
Jacksonville, Fla. Youngest visitors were 
Mr. & Mrs. Bert Roby’s twins, a boy and 


—_ 


Dr. SoLomon THomas SHELLY 


“Think of it! More than 4,000 in 
52 years.” 
a girl, born three weeks before. More 
than 500 of Dr. Shelly's babies appeared. 
Marveled he: “Think of it! More than 
4.000 in §2 years, and more than one- 
tenth of them here today. There'll be 


more before I quit practicing.” 


TIME 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


In Manhattan arrived Captain Bede Ed- 
mund Hugh Clifford, Governor of the 
Bahamas, to place contracts for publicity 
and advertising to boost next season's 
U. S. winter-resorting in Nassau. 

In his suite in the swank hotel George 
V in Paris, where his wife lay ill, Samuel 
Insull stared pop-eyed at a squib in The 
People, London weekly: “Stricken Dollar 
King, now living in a Paris attic on $5 a 
week. . . cooking his own meals. . . be- 
ginning life all over again, only at the 
wrong end.”” When comparative strangers 
began to telephone with offers of alms Mr. 
Insull, whose pensions from utility com- 
‘panies which he once ruled total $18,000 
a year, decided to end his incognito. To 
newsmen he snorted: “The very idea! 
Cooking my own meals! Why, I could 
not fry an egg! Not even the much 
abused American tabloid has ever served 
me in such fashion. I would call this 
going a bit too far.” 


Frizzy-haired Eva Tanguay, 54, famed 
for her oldtime vaudeville singing (“J 
Don’t Care !’’) was discovered to be desti- 
tute, critically ill of Bright’s disease, 
rheumatism and a heart ailment, nearly 
blind. Since last May she had occupied a 
small cottage in Hollywood, refusing to 
let her friends know her plight. When 


the news spread. Mrs. Lucy Cotton 
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ginger ale isouieeitio 


of AGED FLAVOR 


Don't you like the idea 


of aged flavor? That's the secret of 
Clicquot’s goodness. And it takes time to 
perfect. The choicest of flavor ingre- 
dients are AGED 6 MONTHS. Then, and 
only then, do we sweeten the blend and 
add Clicquot’s sparkling water. It takes 
time, yes. But it’s worth it. Just taste 
Clicquot’s aged flavor and you'll agree. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


GINGER, ALE 


That Extia Something 


@ These full pints—16 ounces instead of 12—give you 
your money's worth. Bottled in brand-new bottles, 
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PEOPLE 


Thomas. beauteous onetime actress, relict 
of Publisher Eciward Russell Thomas of 
the New York Morning Telegraph, placed 
a “substantial sum” at Miss Tanguay’s 
disposal. 

George Washington Hill, tobacco ty- 
coon, bought $2,500,000 life insurance 
through James Roosevelt, 25, eldest son 
of the Democratic presidential nominee. 


From Miami, where he had arrived from 
South America, Playboy Richard Joshua 
Reynolds, 26, hurried home to Winston- 
Salem, closeted himself with family law- 
yers who told him what they knew about 
the death of his brother Smith, for which 
Smith's widow, the former Libby Holman, 
and his best friend Albert ("AB") Walker 
are awaiting trial. “R. J.” Jr. read the 


Acme 
Ricwarp Josuva ReyNowps 


“I believe my brother's death was 
murder,” « 


corouer’s inquest testimony, then an- 
nounced: “In view of all the facts avail- 
able at this time. I believe my brother's 
death was murder.” 


A New York Sun newsman asked heavy- 
jowled Col. Jacob Ruppert, brewer and 
owner of the New York Yankees (see 
p. 20), if winning baseball championships 
had given him his biggest thrills in life. 
Replied the Colonel: “Yes and no... . 
Looking back now I doubt if I ever felt 
more elated than when I was a youngster 
and on occasions would go galloping out 
driving the ambulance to bring in one of 
our ailing brewery wagon horses. And 
what a thrill I had once when I mounted 
the seat and actually took out one of 
our tandem outfits... . When the ele- 
vated railroad structures were built it 
sounded the knell of tandems pulling 
brewery wagons. It was too much of a 
trick to guide them in and out around the 
‘L’ pillars. Ah, but there was a sight for 
you! Those brewery teams were as pretty 
to see operate as a nicely stepping ball 
team.” 
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lowa Detail 


Like most hardworking people, Iowans 

like detail. Rich in sharp, exact detail 
was Phil Stong’s novel, State Fair, laid in 
Des Moines (Time, May g). But Phil 
Stong omitted one detail of the Iowa State 
Fair—the art contest for a sweepstakes 
prize. Last week as the 1932 Fair began, 
this year’s sweepstakes was won again, 
sit has been every year since 1929, by 
Painter Grant Wood of Cedar Rapids, 
Jowa, an even more passionate detail- 
yonger than Author Stong. Other prizes 
went to amateur artists from Grinnell, 
schaller, Independence, Des Moines, 
Ames, Iowa City and What Cheer. 

Grant Wood, 40, was born at Anamosa, 
lowa. His Iowa landscapes look like pho- 
graphs of landscapes modelled out of 
had candy. The man-made detail— 





Art Lustitute of Chicago 
“AMERICAN GOTHIC” 
Towans are flattered 

ouses, pumps, fence-palings—are mathe- 
matically meticulous. The natural detail 
is stylized, as in a tree-top indicated by 
score of leaf-shapes that look as though 
lurned out by a cookie-mould. His people 
we pioneer faces, gimlet eyes, snapping 
urtle-mouths, long vertical furrows down 
their laces. 

lowans like Grant Wood’s hard, var- 
lished paintings of themselves. They had 
mscientiously bought his early pictures 
Imined at the Art Institute of Chicago 
ind the Paris Julian Academie, Grant 
Wood worked for 15 years under the in- 
uence of various French schools. Several 
years ago, returning from Munich to 
Cedar Rapids, remembering German prim- 
ilves, he suddenly saw Iowa and Iowans 
shard, rich primitives. At once his 
uinting crystallized. In 1930 he won $300 
ind the bronze medal of the Art Institute 
ot Chicago. He remembered U. S. primi- 
wes—Currier & Ives prints and old fur- 
iiture catalogs. Iowans bought his new 
Metures with as much pleasure as con- 
“uence. He painted The Birthplace of 
Herbert Hoover at West Branch. Of his 
timed American Gothic, portraits of a 
Mid-Western farmer & wife. Christopher 
Morley wrote: “In those sad and fanatical 


faces may be read much, both of what is 
Right and what is Wrong with America.” 
Most Iowans saw on the canvas only the 
hard, exact details of Lowa. They were 
flattered that Iowa’s boy chose to paint 
Towa. 
Wright Apprentices 

Whenever Architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright has a good idea, he does something 
about it. The best idea he ever had was 
Frank Lloyd Wright. He has been doing 
things about that for 63 years. His latest 
idea is to found a practical architect’s 
school to educate architects in Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s image. The school would 
be across the valley from “Taliesin,” his 
studio-estate in the dairy country near 
Spring Green, Wis. He would be the chief 
faculty member, teaching male and female 
pupils his basic architectural law: that the 
architect must integrate his building with 
its surroundings (function, terrain, cli- 
mate), make plain its structural elements 
and if possible develop them as ornamen- 
tation. He would teach them the feel of 
materials by having them blast stone, hew 
timber, dig soil, work in a machine-shop. 
They would study, sweat, play and brood 
in unison. They wou'd be called, not “stu- 
dents” as in other colleges, but by the fine 
old medieval guild word, “apprentice.” 
Last week Architect Wright had 
something about his school idea. 

Across the valley from “Taliesin” was 
the Hii'side School, established by Frank 


done 


Lloyd Wrizht’s aunts, built by him. He | 


has restored its one big building of native 
stone laid flat. He will hire a faculty of 
a director, three assistant sculptors, a 
painter, a musician and several industrial 
technicians. Opening in October, the 
Taliesin Fellowship will have room for 70 
apprentices at a little over $500 vearly 
apiece. Among them will be Manhattan 
Sculptress Lucienne Bloch, Peiping Archi- 
tect Yen Liang and Vischer Boyd, son of 
a Philadelphia architect. 

The permanently startled look on Ar- 
chitect Wright's face is rightly come by. 
His Autobiography was a naive exhibition 
of martyrdom, rage, scarifyving tragedy and 
adolescent yammering. One time he was 
stebbed eleven times in the back. Soon 
afterward he married, had six chil- 
dren, left them and moved in with another 
man’s wife and two children, until August 
1914 when a disapproving Negro butler 
killed the woman and children and four 
neighbors and burned down the house. 

In his working hours Wright had de- 
veloped steel-&-glass city buildings, win- 
dows covering two sides of a_ corner, 
houses made as nearly as possible of one 
material, the cantilever foundation prin- 
ciple (Tokyo’s Imperial Hotel, floated on 
a mud base to rock with earthquakes), 
and the unit cement block system of con- 
struction chiefly used in California. His 
great reputation is that of a revolutionist. 
based on his long campaign against tra- 
ditional architecture and architects. Once 
considered in Europe the greatest U. S. 
architect, he was conspicuously omitted 
last vear from the staff of architects for 
Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition 
for 1933 (Time, March g, 1931). 
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17 times as cool... 


The secret alloy in the New Drink- 
less Kaywoodie reduces heat from 
460 °Centigrade atthe bowlto 27 at 
the mouth— 17 times as coo! ! Great 
University tests prove it. Just like 
smoking through ICE—no hot sting, 
no bitter juice, no harsh bite. Pipe 
above is No. 7685, actual size, dark 
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i There are Very Definite Uses for ul 


STAINLESS 


AND HEAT -RESISTING 


STEEL SHEETS 


AND LIGHT PLATES 


PE oP eT 


HESE products find a natural adaptability in many 
modern fabrications, whether from the standpoint 
of utility or of ornamentation. The chemical, dairy, 


culinary, manufacturing, automotive and architectural 


fields furnish examples of such applications. | 

Where steel sheets are needed but neither steel of regular analysis §f — amt 

nor copper-bearing steel will serve, engineers and operating men have a pe Chiemitun. | \: a 
recourse to the USS series of Chromium and Chromium-Nickel i 4 Nickel \ Alloy 
alloys. These vary in properties and likewise in cost. Taken all to- fs : Steels — Steels 
gether, they have a very wide range of adaptability. Choice can be :: Austenitic Gerritic 
made of the formula best suited to any particular use—corrosion and USS 18-8 USS 12 


other conditions being taken into account. USS 18-12 USS 17 
. ee USS 25-12 USS 27 


Inquiries regarding any application of Stainless Steel Sheets or Light 
Plates, or any product fabricated from either, will be given careful 
attention. Booklets and literature will be mailed you upon request. 


RX DA Or ee 
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Ghis Company manufactures a complete line of Sheet and Gin eMill Products for all known uses. 
Specify AMERICAN Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Culvert and Flume 
Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. Use Keystone Copper Steel for roofing and where rust resistance is an important factor. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL Offices: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL foto} tale) baley 


AMERICAN BripGE COMPANY PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Om WELL SupPLY COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STERL COMPANY ILLINo!s STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL 4 Wir COMPANY CYCLONE Fence COMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY TRENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R.R. COMPANY 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock Company UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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of Cotton 

While President Hoover last week dis- 
cussed with U. S. tycoons in Washington 
the grand strategy of his offensive against 
the Depression (see p. 9) these tactical 
sorties were made: 

@ Chairman Myron Charles Taylor - of 
U. §. Steel Corp. ordered $5,000,000 ex- 
pended on plant renovation in anticipation 
of an autumn revival in the steel trade. 

@ Chairman James Henry Rand Jr. of 
Remington Rand, Inc. (office equipment ) 
informed Secretary of Commerce Chapin 
in an open letter that he had instructed 
his purchasing department to buy imme- 
diately $4,500,000 of raw materials for use 
over the balance of the year. Wherever 
possible Remington Rand will place con- 
tracts for next year’s consumption “based 
upon an anticipated business increase of 
M....° 

@ The Lamp, Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
house organ, urged all industries to spread 
available work among as many men as 
possible by shortening hours, stating that 
Standard Oil without loss of efficiency had 
thus retained 2.900 employes, 9, of the 
total force. Standard of New Jersey’s 
President Walter Teagle took the chair of 

Hoover sub-committee to push the job- 
sharing plan throughout U. S. industry 
(see p. 9) 

Biggest business news of the week was 
roaring bull market in cotton that lifted 
il deliveries above 9¢ a pound—nearly 
100% above the June lows. Last month 
brokers on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
winge lazily perused their newspapers 
luring most of the trading sessions. Last 
week they swarmed in a shouting, milling 
mass as they executed the deluge of buy- 
ing orders. Their excited turmoil was 
heard above the traffic in Gravier Street. 
Loiterers grinned up at the exchange when 
they caught the yells and cheers of brok- 
ets as quotations crashed through to new 
highs, Cotton houses took on full crews, 
raised salaries, worked late settling con- 
tracts. Though its throne has tottered 
dangerously of late, Cotton was again 
King last week. 

Trading on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, the other big futures market, was 
the heaviest in two years. Even on the 
spot exchanges in many towns & cities 
of the South the cotton boom brought 
wild trading. Atlanta reported more buy- 
ing orders handled in the last two weeks 
than in the previous six months. From 
Mobile, Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas. 
Galveston the exuberance spread through 
the highways & byways out into the hot, 
ich fields of ripening cotton. Most of 
this year’s crop is still to be picked. 
Profits from the rally will go into the 
pockets of all growers from the humble 
renter to the big plantation owner. An- 
derson Clayton & Co., big Houston 
brokers, believe that most planters were 
unable to pledge their crops at local stores 
ot for bank loans, will thus be able to 
ell for cash. Though little of last vear’s 
‘'3,000,000-bale carryover is owned by 
planters, most of it is in the South. Since 
June the value of all the South’s cotton 
tas leaped $400,000,000. 

Professional traders in 





New Orleans 
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admit they have lost the market “to the 
boys from the country’—cotton dealers 
in small towns, country buyers, merchants, 
small business men who have never specu- 
lated before. It was reported that Arthur 
W. Cutten, famed Chicago bull, had 
skimmed much cream from the rally; 
there were no large killings in the South. 
Many oldtime speculators have been wiped 
out through ill-timed short-selling. 
Cotton men expect another drop in the 
Government crop estimate for September 
look for no sharp set-back in price in the 
meantime. They recall the famed boom 
of 1927 when prices zoomed from 125¢ 
a pound to 24¢, most of the rise occurring 
in August and September. In 1921 an 
unexpectedly short crop of less than 
9,000,000 bales combined with a sudden 
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International 
GERHARD MELVIN DAHL 
Already he has more passengers than any 
man. 


(See col. ;) 


demand from textile mills (which 
leading the way out of the post-War 
slump) shot cotton up 1o¢ a ‘pound in 
six weeks. 

Textile mills have recently been heavy 
buyers. Exports of 335.000 bales for 
this were more than double the 
figure for last year, but the trade was 
wondering what effect the British textile 
strike would have on the price (see p. 14). 
Students of fundamental 
tions last week eved the textile trade 
Mills have reopened, prices have been 
upped. The Aznalist, index of cotton 
cloth production, though adjusted to sea- 
son variations, last week stood at 74.8, 
up from its Depression low of 56.7° 

Entering this week, July cotton soared 
to 10¢ for the first time in more than a 
year. The buying fever spread rapidly 
to other commodities. Silk surged up- 
ward on word of a buyers’ panic in Japan 
which forced the Yokohama and Kobe 
exchanges to close. A rush to cover fu- 
ture requirements shot rubber above 44¢, 
up 80% from its June low. Copper, 
wheat, sugar, cocoa, coffee, were all driven 
up in the stampede to buy, buy, buy. 


were 


season 


business condi- 


Tangled Transit 

Passengers in New York’s humid, jam- 
packed subways wondered dully at the 
headlines in their neighbors’ newspapers 
one evening last week: I. R. T. IN RE- 
CEIVERSHIP. What would that mean? 
wondered the subway sardines. Fewer 
seats than ever? More jerking and lurch- 
ing, more pushing and bawling by red- 
faced guards at the stations? Fact was it 
might mean, eventually, an improvement 
in the lot of the subway sardine. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co. staved 
off receivership in 1922 by whittling down 
its guarantee of dividends of stock of the 
Manhattan elevated lines which it had 
leased for 999 years. As a further aid 
J. P. Morgan & Co. arranged an exchange 
of maturing notes for an issue of ten-year 
notes. The elevated lines grew progres- 
sively unprofitable. Last year they showed 
a loss of $4,000,000 which I. R. T. had to 
make good from its subway earnings 
Knowing that I. R. T. would be unable to 
meet its notes on Sept. 1, Banker Morgan 
revived a dormant committee last July 
wrote to all holders urging them to sup- 
port plans for unification of all New York 
subways as the best way to obtain eventual 
payment. Recommending the same course 
Banker Charles Hayden of Hayden, Stone 
& Co. formed a protective committee for 
issue due in October. Both 
committees requested deposits of notes so 
that holders could be direc tly represent d 
in unification Though the 
two issues totaled $42,000,000 Wall Street 
felt at the time that the committees would 
extend them, thus avoiding receivership 

New York has three subway systems 
Though I. R. T. is the largest. it is con- 
trolled by smaller Brooklyn-Manhattan 
lransit Corp. Chairman of both is grin- 
ning, square-jawed Gerhard Melvin Dahl 
onetime director of Cleveland's traction 
properties, later a trouble-shooting vice 
president of Chase National Bank. To- 
gether the two lines daily hurtle 5,000,000 
New Yorkers up & down their rocky is- 
land, under and over the East River to 
Brooklyn and the Harlem River to The 
Bronx. The city’s third system is munici- 
pally owned. Though it carries no pas- 
sengers yet, its empty trains have rumbled 
up & down under Eighth Avenue for a long 
time just for practice. Last week the 
periodic threat of city officials to open this 
line seemed near fulfillment. On Sept. 5. 
officials curious New Yorkers may 
pay a nickel to ride in the big, shiny new 
cars. But by law the system must be self- 
supporting within three years, and Mayor 
Walker’s administration fears that if 
operated independently it will lose money, 
thereby losing also the cherished 5¢ fare 
biggest plank in Tammany’s political plat- 
form. 

The Transit Commission is charged by 
law to amalgamate New York’s rapid 
transit facilities. Lawyer Samuel Unter- 
myer, as special counsel to the Commis- 
sion, has advanced three plans for com- 
bining various systems. All three’ were 
pigeon-holed after long political and 
financial squabbling. Acting as a private 
citizen and “heavy taxpayer,” Samuel 
Untermyer last June proposed still an- 
other plan to counter one published by 
the Commission last year after he re- 
signed as its counsel. These two plans are 
row the bases for negotiations. Negotia- 
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negotiations 


say, 





tions have been delayed because Mayor 
Walker and his officials have been engaged 
elsewhere (see p. 10). Both plans call for 
a Board of Transit Control, a public body 
which will purchase I. R. T. and B. M. T. 
by exchanging its bonds for their securi- 
and also acquire the city-owned 
system. The Transit Commission wants 
to back the proposed Board’s bonds with 
a virtual city guarantee. Citizen Unter- 
myer will have none of that, for the city, 
strapped already, is nearing its legal debt 
limit. Though believing the economies of 
unified operation insure retention of the 
5¢ fare, he insists on a rate sufficiently 
flexible to make the proposed Board's 
bonds stand on their own feet. 

Most of the wrangling has occurred 
over the price to be paid for the two 
private companies. The potential political 
patronage of the Board also clouds the 
situation. B. M. T. has toyed with the 
plans advanced, but because B. M. T. has 
good earning power and is financially 
sound, Chairman Dahl has steadfastly 
held out for better terms. A $13.500,000 
B. M.T. note issue was taken care of by the 
bankers last month. As a condition of the 
loan, however, the $4 dividend was omitted 
despite earnings of $7.15 a share for the 
fiscal year. Shortly before this at the 
request of a group headed by Bernard 
Mannes Baruch and reported to control 
150,000 shares, Elisha Walker, bankless 
banker, and Herbert Bayard Swope were 
elected to the Board. Though he is known 
as a good operating man, Chairman Dahl’s 
longstanding animosity for Lawyer Unter- 
myer has flared up frequently in his deal- 
ings with the Transit Commission, com- 
plicating negotiations. Observers thought 
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that Financier. Baruch had become im- 
patient with his good friend Chairman 
Dahl’s tactics, that his direct entrance 


into B. M. T. affairs would soften Chair- 
man Dahl’s unyielding stand. In the event 
of unification, Chairman Dahl’s organiza- 
tion, more efficient than, I. R. T.’s, would 
probably be retained and Chairman Dahl 
might become tsar of a united 688-mi. 
system carrying more passengers than any 
railroad in the world. 

Speculation was rife in Wall Street last 
week over the real reason for I. R. T. 
receivership. The action was brought by 
a minor creditor (for $27,000) and the 
company readily assented. There were re- 
ports that the Morgan and Hayden Com- 
mittees had been unable to obtain suffi- 
cient deposits of notes for them to author- 
ize an extension until unification could be 
consummated. With an extension of note 
maturities it was thought that I. R. T. 
could have struggled along. Lawyer Unter- 
myer hailed the receivership as a long step 
toward the time when I. R. T. would 
readily accept the terms of his offer. But 
most observers believed that I. R. T. 
would seek to rid itself of the burdensome 
Manhattan Railway Co. (elevated lines) 
lease. Saddled with this load, I. R. T. is 
in a poor position to bargain in unification 
deals, for at best it barely earns its fixed 
charges. On subway operations alone, 
I. R. T. showed earnings on its common 
stock even in the last fiscal year. But if 
efforts are made to break the lease, Wall 
Street expects. stiff opposition from the 
Rockefeller interests: They have donated 
large blocks of Manhattan Railway securi- 
ties to philanthropic institutions. 





352,109 customers not previously served 


by the same properties have been added 


SERVICE 


since 1925. 


Service to rural areas now supplied in 


scores of communities where none or very 


EIR service 
at reasonable rates to an in- 
creasing number of cus- 
tomers—this has been the 
aim and accomplishment of 
the Associated System. The 
System’s success in provid- 
ing satisfactory utility serv- 
ice for 6,200,000 persons 
in 3,000 communities is 
indicated by the follow- 


ing facts: 


inadequate service existed before. 


$79,000,000 for new construction since 
1928. Provision for replacement of worn- 
out equipment $9,754,000 in 1931. 


17.8% increase in use of electricity per 


residential customer since 1929. 


12% average decline in rates for residen- 


tial electricity during the last four years. 


$7,366,531 for taxes paid or accrued by 
Associated System in 1931. 


For information about facilities, services, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY ° . . 
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Bankster Jailed 

After ten weeks of stormy trial, Chi- 
cago’s John Bain, 64-year-old founder of 
a chain of twelve small banks that failed 
at one crack last year (Time, June 22 
1931), was last week convicted of con. 
spiracy to defraud depositors. Scottish 
immigrant, onetime plumber, Bankster 
Bain had prospered in real estate, then 
branched into banking. Before the De- 
pression, his Midas reputation spread 
widely among the clerks and laborers of 
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For him, one to five years 














Chicago’s Southside districts. Unsound 
real estate promotions, wholesale juggling 
of assets among his various banks, whisked 
over his house of cards. When the banks 
crashed with deposits of $13,000,000 owed 
to 150.000 depositors, only $390,000 was 
found in cash. The episode gave a black 
eye to chain banking and, through popular 
confusion of terms, even to branch and 
group banking.* In one of the Bain insti- 
tutions directors had loaned themselves $1 
out of every $2 deposited. Chief associ- 
ates in the mismanagement were Banker 
Bain’s two sons and his son-in-law. 
Bankster Bain was sentenced 

penitentiary for one to five years 
the sons and son-in-law $1,000 each, Judge 
O'Connor added: “These young men did 
just what I should expect. . . . They did 
just what their father and father-in-law 
told them to do.” A swarm of gulled de- 
positors and investors, expecting a stiffer 
sentence, muttered sullenly: “It’s 4 
shame, it’s a shame.” They had often 
booed and heckled Banker Bain while he 
was giving testimony. Once he burst into 
tears 


to the 
Fining 


Not to be confused are: 1) Branch banking 
in which a central institution maintains ollices 
apart from its head office. Example: Bank ol 
America N. T. & S. A., with 410 offices up & 
down California. 2) Group banking, in which a 
holding company controls one big bank and a 
group of smaller banks which draw upon the ex- 
perience and facilities of the central institution. 


Example: Marine Midland Corp. with 22 ‘banks 
built around Buffalo’s Marine Trust Co. 3) 
Chain banking, in which a string of small banks 


re controlled by a holding company or indivit- 
ual but having no king-pin institution. 
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send them to you by mail or through a Republic representative. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 
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After 55 
You want INCOME 
that comes Cheerfully 


After you are 55, 


60 or 65, you want an income that 
comes to you regularly, automati- 
cally, and cheerjully. 

You don’t want to be dependent 
on an employer’s whims, or gener- 
osity; or subject to the ups and 
downs of business. Nor do you care 
to be dependent on the bounty of 
your children. You want independ- 
ence on your own earnings. 

A moderate yearly sum paid into 
a John Hancock Retirement Fund 
Policy provides, in addition to con- 
tinued family protection up to age 
55, 60 or 65, a “cheerful” income 
for life. Doesn’t it sound interest- 
ing? It is. Send for our booklet 
that tells what it can do for you. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancock Ineumy Bureat 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send your booklet, “Your Family— 
Their Future and Yours.” 
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the Air 


EVERY FRIDAY 
(Starting September 9th) 
G:30 pp. m. 


(E.D.S.T.) 


-“TheMareh 
of Time”’ 


Over 80 Stations 
on the 


Coast-to-Coast 





Columbia Network 


Nationat Dairy Propucts CorPorATION 


The Board of Directors has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of $1.75 per share on the 
Preferred A and Preferred B stocks and a divi 
dend of 50 cents per share on the Common stock 
of National Dairy Products Corporation payable 
October 1, 1932, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1932. 

ust 4, 1932. Forp Hipparn, Secretary 
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Packaged America 

Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change who chanced to walk past the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 43rd 
Street in the last month have been taken 
aback by what they saw. In the long 
narrow office where once was a dressy 
branch of defunct Pynchon & Co., the 
firm of Pirnie, Simons & Co., Inc., mem- 
bers of no exchange and backed by cele- 
brated Promoter Archie Moulton An- 
drews, has what its salesmen call “our 
store.” 

In the Pirnie, Simons store are tables 
stacked with crackers, condensed milk, 
razor blades, patent medicines, adding ma- 
chines and other products of U. S. in- 
dustry. But these articles are not the 
store’s stock in trade. Aided by garish 
window displays (including large gilded 
dollars), the store’s bright salesmen sell 
securities listed on the Stock Exchange. 
Though the store was organized by an old 
stock salesman, it is now in charge of a 
seasoned merchandiser who gave it what 
Pirnie, Simons calls “the Fifth Avenue 
touch.” 

The sales method is ingenious and prof- 
itable. Pirnie, Simons offers “portfolios” 
or packages consisting of one share in a 
number of companies. Last week there 
were five such units being offered, four 
containing 25 securities, one 50. On pur- 
chase the securities are registered in the 
buyer’s name and delivered. Pirnie, 
Simons says that at first the store was 
thronged with curious shoppers, but that 


| now long-pull investors are flocking in. 
On a typical day last week Package No. 


1 at the store was offered at $258. The 
market value of the securities in Package 
No. 1 on the same day was $210. Pirnie, 
Simons generously offers to buy back 
securities within one year without charg- 
ing commissions. Since Exchange mem- 
bers charge a minimum commission (usu- 


| ally $3) no matter how small the trans- 


action, an investor would have to pay a 
larger total commission than Pirnie, 
Simons if he bought one share of each of 
the stocks in Portfolio No. 1 in the open 
market. Few investors, however, would 
buy a large batch of stocks in one-share 
lots. But conversely if a buyer of Port- 
folio No. 1 waits more than a year to sell 
he would have to pay a commission of $3 
on each share sold (unless Pirnie, Simons 
extends its repurchase offer), so that a rise 
of 58% in the securities would just clear 
his cost before taxes. 

Pirnie, Simons says that sales are soar- 
ing, that new stores will soon be opened. 
Promoter Andrews expects packaged se- 


| curities to become “the Ford of the Amer- 


ican investment business.” To persons 
who guess nearest the price of the five 
packages on Sept. 30, Pirnie, Simons is 


| now offering prizes. 


Last June the New York Stock Ex- 
change, realizing that few investors in 
packaged securities were aware of the 
penalty they were paying in commissions, 
drew up rules to control the type of pack- 
age which Exchange members might sell. 
Approved packages must be worth at 
least $500, have no units of less than five 
shares, must not cost more than 10% 
above the market value of the securities. 
Pirnie, Simons & Co. promptly sued the 
Stock Exchange, sought an in‘unction 
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against enforcing such rules. Last week 
the court granted the injunction. The 
damage suit is pending. The Stock Ex. 
change will probably appeal. Meanwhile 
business at the store seemed to be flourish- 
ing and throughout the land Pirnie. 
Simons’ roadmen were urging people to 
“BUY AMERICA.” 
Kreuger’s Trail 
The trail of woe left by the late Match- 
maker Ivar Kreuger widened last week 
to include the eight U. S. directors of 
International Match (Time, March 21 et 
seqg.). After months of inquiring into the 
financial and personal history of Match- 
maker Kreuger, Oscar W. Ehrhorn, Fed- 
eral referee in bankruptcy for stricken 
International Match, authorized Manhat- 
tan’s Irving Trust Co. as trustee for the 
company to sue the directors for an ac- 
counting of $100,000,000 allegedly lost 
through their negligence. Irving Trust 
charged that an additional $35,000,000 
was dissipated in 22 illegal dividends paid 
out of capital, sued each director for the 
total dividends declared at dividend meet- 
ings he attended. The directors and the 
judgments asked in these suits, sure to 
be historic, are: 
Percy Avery Rockefeller $31,416,000 
Donald Durant 35,789,000 
Francis Lee Higginson 21,073,000 
Henry Osborne 
Havemeyer 27,877,000 
Frederic Winthrop Allen 36,258,000 
Samuel F. Pryor 28,597,000 
Adrian Hoffman Larkin 34,596,000 
John McHugh 34,377,000 
“Had the defendants made prudent in- 
quiry into the... affairs of Interna- 
tional,” Irving Trust charged in the 
complaint, “or had they exercised a reason- 
able and prudent management of Inter- 
national, or had .. . caused to be pre- 
sented to them certified audits made 
in accordance with standard accounting 
methods, or had . . . properly discharged 
their duties all the misapplication, 
conversion, waste, depletion and loss of 
International's assets would have been 
prevented. .. .” 


Cigar Stores 

Customers stepping in to the red- 
fronted United Cigar stores for a package 
of cigarets last week noted no change in 
the usual displays. But ticker-tape watch- 
ers suspected that something was wrong 
when nearly 200,000 shares of United 
Cigar stock were sold between $1.50 and 
75¢ a share—most active issue of the day. 
Their suspicions were correct. United 
(primarily a holding company) and one 
of its real estate subsidiaries went ito 
voluntary bankruptcy. Assets of the two 
concerns were listed at $18,200,000 against 
liabilities (including ‘“possible”) of $23- 
500,000. 

United has 975 cigar stores, 219 drug 
stores strung from coast to coast. Several 
years ago control passed from Whelan- 
Schulte interests to George Kenan and 
Frederick Kenan Morrow, chairman and 
vice president of Gold Dust Corp. Though 
sales have been well maintained, heavy 
losses piled up in United’s huge real estate 
holdings. At the turn of the year real 
estate and leaseholds amounted to one- 
half of its consolidated assets. 
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Floating Grand Hotel 


Luxury Liner—Gina 
ymith. 

When quiet Dr. Wohlmut found his 
wife Sybil had run off with another man 
he lost his quiet head, went after her. The 
doctor discovered they were sailing on the 
super-liner Columbia for the U. S. He 
tried to buy a ticket; it was too late. But 
ihe ship’s doctor turned out to be an old 
iriend. He was anxious to stay at home 
jor one trip, glad to let Dr. Wohlmut take 
iis place. Before the doctor could con- 
front his errant wife his duties had begun 
to complicate the situation. 

U.S. Tycoon Stephanson took a fancy 
to the doctor, offered to make his fortune. 
His assistant, Nurse Martha, an angel in 
thin disguise, fell in love with him. His 
cases kept him busy: a dying old woman 
who wanted to be kept alive long enough 
to say good-by to her son; a dope-fiend 
who had once been a nobleman; his beau- 
tiful sister who was almost ready to sell 
herself to Stephanson; the clever surgeon 
who had gambled away his reputation and 
his fortune. By the time the short passage 
was over Dr. Wohlmut had had enough 
mcentrated experience to learn a new 
thing or two. One was about his wife; 
the other about Nurse Martha 
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Scientific Autobiography 
Ber FOR THE GRACE OF Gop—]J 
Sullivan—A no pf. 
Few U. S. writers on science approach 
iuthority and lucid readableness of 
England’s Bertrand Russell and John 
William Navin Sullivan. Laymen curious 
jut what science is up to can turn with 
reasonable hopefulness to Russell's T/n 
1B C of Atoms, Sullivan’s Three Men 
Discuss Relativity. In this brief (220- 
wage), disarming autobiography, Journal 
Sullivan, calling himself Julian 
Shaughnessy, explains about himself with 


WN 


the same simple sincerity he uses to 
explain Bach or Bohr. 
Realistic, humble, Sullivan calls popu- 


lir works on science “one of the most un- 
profitable of all forms of reading.” admits 
tseems that I am a man without anv 
irked talents.” He wrote his auto- 
iography under the common desire to 
understand and justify his own existence 
sn of an Trish sailor, Shaughnessy- 
Sullivan had little formal schooling. thinks 
le missed nothing but “a prodigious waste 
t mental energy.” He got a good job 
early, with an electrical manufacturing 
company. His job and his fellow-workers 
roused his interest in science. He put him- 
“li through London University, emigrated 
)the U. S., returned for the War which 
ompletely reorganized my life.” Music 
‘ruck him all of a heap; Dostoyevsky was 
“revelation.” He had an unsuccessful 
Ne affair, tried to scatter the memory 
mong other women. One of them got a 
vorce to become his mistress. died be 
‘we their experiment had completely 
tiled. Now, middle-aged, unambitious 
sillusioned, he waits to see what. will 
ppen with the rest of his life. has no 
wh hopes except some day to write “an 


enormous critical study and biography of 
Isaac Newton.” 

Without going into the irrelevancy of 
detail, Shaughnessy-Sullivan gives the im- 
pression of having said what there was to 
say about his microcosmos, drops many a 
memorable remark by the way. Novel- 
addicts will cheer his dictum: “Novels, in 
particular, enlarge one’s life. More than 
any other branch of literature they make 
one acquainted with the panorama of life, 
and with the variety of human emotions.” 
His view on war is more practical than 
Kellogg’s and the late Aristide Briand’s 
“It seems to me that the only way to 
prevent future wars is to make people 
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Joun WILLTAw NAVIN SULLIVAN 


Te inakes no unnecessary fliss about 
alinost nothing 


afraid of war. If-the probability of death 
and torture is made sufficiently high the 
spirit of adventure will not prevail against 


it.” With no pretense at being a philoso- 
pher, he can be as etiectively philosophical 
as Schopenhauer: “Christ who’ called us 


sons of God. and Swift who called us little 
odious vermin, are both making a quite 


unnecessary fuss about almost nothing.” 


Very Grand Tour 

NYMPH 
Knopf. 

Publisher Alfred Knopf personalls 
wrote the blurb for this light-minded  sat- 
ire—an honor he usually reserves for more 
serious, “worthy” works. Says he: “I have 
never published a first novel with such a 
feeling of absolute assurance in its suc 
* Sexy Artist Arno (New Vorker 
has drawn a faithful portrait of the hero 
ine for the jacket. If vou wish to be enter 
tained and hope to be a little shocked 
Nymph Errant should give you at 
half your wish 


ErRANT—James Laver- 


cCcUSS 


least 


Evangeline was voung, beautiful, full of 
curiosity about Life. She had just finished 
school at Lausanne and was supposed to 
go straight home Oxford 


to north to het 





drearily respectable aunt. But André, a 
lesser Ziegfeld of Paris, happened to share 
her compartment. That was how it all 
started. Evangeline went to Deauville 
with André, to Montparnasse with Alexei, 
with Heinz to the Nudist colony at Him- 
melheim, with Count Ferdinand to Venice. 
Sold to Tycoon Constantine, she yachted 
comfortably to Smyrna just in time to 
meet the pillaging Turkish army. It looked 
then as if she might have to spend the 
rest of her life in a harem, but boredom, 
not shame, helped her to escape, with the 
help of a pure-minded U. S. sanitary engi- 
neer. Finally just a year late, she reached 
north Oxford at last. Aunt Ermyntrude 
was not at all upset, was still expecting 
her. Without once calling a spade a spade, 
\uthor Laver manages to give the im- 
pression that a good deal of spadework 
has been done. 


Jazz to Genius 

THe Grant Swinc—W. R. Burnett— 
Tlur pi rs 

Author Burnett, who has sung hitherto 
only of sidearms and hard men, has 
changed his key a little. The Giant 
Swing’s hero, never a tough boy, rises 
from jazz pianist to nationwide genius, a 
combination George Gershwin-Ziegfeld. 

Joe Nearing plaved the piano in the jazz 
band at “Spanish” Strapp’s amusement 
park. “Spanish” only managed the Park 
but he owned the owner's wife. A bully 
without bluff, he took men and women as 
they came. Joe admired Spanish, wished 
he were like him, knew he could never be 
When Joe acquired a girl and Spanish 
saw her, Joe feared the worst. It hap- 
pened. Joe left town. The story drops 
out nine years and back he i 
flurry of flashlights, publicity and obse 
quious old acquaintances, as a musician 
not only great but rich and_ popular 
author of a musical extravaganza that was 
a smash hit all over the country. One by 
one he looked up his old friends, his one- 
time girl, his old dreaded hero, Spanish 
Time had not improved any of them. Joe 
was glad he had come back espe ially the 
way he had come; 
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Books of the Week 


Tue GIANT Swinc—W. R. Bur- 
nett- Hur per ($2.50) 

Luxury Liner—Gina Kaus—Long 
& Smith ($2). 

LAUGHING Torso—Nina Hamnett 

Long & Smith ($3). 

\ Princess IN Extte — Grand 
Duchess Marie—Viking ($3.50) 

NyMPuH ErrANT — James Laver — 
Knopf ($2.50). 

FORWARD FROM BABYLON — Louis 


Farrar & Rinehart (32.50 
edition of smart Author 
autobiographical 


Golding 
Revised 
Golding’s first and 


novel 

On THE MEANING oF Lire—Will 
Durant Long & Smith ($1.0 
Philosophe Durant poses big ques 
tions, gives plausible answers 

But FoR THE GRACE oF Gop — J 


W.N. Sullivan—Anopf ($2.50 


















































CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Pre-reviewing Blondie of the Follies 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), the Hearst- 
papers last week blurbed: ‘Marion 
| Davies] plays a ‘Queen of the Follies,’ 
and it is by no chance that the rdle is hers, 
for she knows by heart the thoughts, 
words and deeds of the regally gilded 
queens of Broadway Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer has assemibied its greatest cast 
since Grand Hotel*....” This cast: 
Robert Montgomery; Zasu Pitts, inde- 
pendent comic who does bit work in so 
many cinemas she seldom learns their 
plots, cannot remember their titles; James 
Gleason, who in this one supplies the 
pathos, dies; Jimmy (“‘Schnozzle”) Dur- 
ante, who appears in one scene for five 
minutes; Billie Dove, whose once shapely 
figure has assumed dimensions hardly 
commensurate with her réle—that of Miss 
Davies’ friend in the Follies. The story 
concerns the quick jump of the two young 
ladies from an East Side tenement to 
swank apartments on Park Avenue. First 
Miss Dove gets into the chorus, permits 
herself to be kept. Miss Davies follows in 
short order, is set up in style befitting a 
“regally gilded queen.” Montgomery, once 
provider for Miss Dove, falls in love with 
Miss Davies. ‘The frequent quarrels of 
Miles Davies & Dove reach a climax 
when Miss Dove intentionally lets slip 
Miss Davies’ hand during a revolving bal- 
let number. Miss Davies breaks a leg. 
After a farewell party at which she gets 
her mother intoxicated, she returns to the 
East Side. Montgomery finally appears 
with 1) four specialists who promise they 
can mend the broken limb and 2) a pro- 
posal of marriage. Through the picture 
flows bottle upon bottle of chilled cham- 


pagne, 


ner es 
Life Begins (Warner) is a surprising 
production for a medium in which even 
the picture of a stork or of a cabbage 
patch was once considered too outspoken. 
It is Grand Hotel in an obstetrical ward 
—the principal members of its ca 
seven expectant mothers, one of n 
equipped with twins. The old theme of 
father waiting for his child to be born is 
only the springboard 
Begins. Before the main plot develops, 
the audience has heard the moans of the 
a pregnant 
the world (Glenda Farrell) drink whiskey 
from a hot water bottle, and sympathized 
ith an unmarried mother when she says 
that soldiers who die on the field of bat- 
tle and mothers who die in childbirth go 
directly to heaven. The large lying-in cast 
of Life Begins emphasizes the predica- 
ment of its most pathetic member, Grace 
Sutton. She (Loretta Young) is a young 
matron who anticipates, in addition to the 
pangs of a delivery, 20 years in prison be- 
cause she is a murderess. This causes the 
physicians who are attending her confine- 
ment to make a decision which is tragic 
for Grace Sutton’s young husband (Eric 
Linden). When her labor pains have lasted 
for 30 hours, they decide on a Caesarian 


episode for Life 
woman ol 


‘Jabor room,” seen 


with 


*The cast of Grand Hotel: Greta Garbo, Joan 
John Barrymore, Lionel Barrymore, 
Beery, Lewis Stone, Jean Hersholt. 


Crawford 


Wallace 


operation, save the child and let the 
mother die. 

There are times when the story of Life 
Begins is almost snowéd under by a bliz- 
zard of tiny garments and when Direc- 
tors James Flood and Elliott Nugent seem 
to have forgotten that “Don’t confuse the 
issue”’ is as good a motto for films as for 


maternity hospitals. There are too many 
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LINDEN & YouNG 
There is a blizzard of tiny garments. 


scenes showing a mother’s pleased sur- 
prise on first viewing her offspring, too 
many shots of prop infants wrapped in 
blankets. Despite these faults and a theme 
which is a little too obviously dripping 
with drama, Life Begins, first release on 
Warner Brothers’ 1932-33 production pro- 
gram, manages to be tender without being 
mawkish, sympathetic without being senti- 
mental. Good shot: a nurse (Aline Mac- 
Mahon) telling Sutton what has happened 
to his wife 


. 


Loretta Young and Eric Linden, well 


their roles, are two of the 
featured players in Hollywood 
Linden made his cinema début as an 
usher in Roxy’s Theatre, Manhattan. A 
professor who had taught him English 
at Columbia saw him there, secured him 

job with the Theatre Guild He acted 
in Manhattan for one year, went abroad 
with a U. S. company, toured France on 
a bicycle, returned on a cattle boat, per- 
formed in television. RKO’s Are These 
Our Children? was his first picture. To 
emphasize his youthful appearance, he 
seldom has a haircut and sometimes shows 
a tendency, wisely controlled in Life Be- 
gins, to blubber. 

Loretta (real name: Gretchen) Young 
two years ago helped make a name for 
herself by eloping to Yuma, Ariz. with 
Cinemactor Grant Withers, despite pro- 
tests of her mother who said that, at 17, 
she was not old enough for matrimony. 
She refused to try to have her marriage 
annulled, ended it by divorce after 17 
months. Her Polly Ann Young 
and Sally Blane, are 


suited to 


youngest 


sisters 


cinemactresses. 


September 5, 1932 


Loretta Young got her first job when a 
director called up Polly Ann. Under 
five-year contract to First National, she 
has had increasingly important réles jp 
The Ruling Voice, Taxi, The Hatchet 
Man, Play Girl. Appealing modulation 
of voice and manner, decorous softness 
of demeanor are Cinemactress Young's 
chief characteristics on the screen: she 
attributed them in part to her schooling 
in a Los Angeles convent. The fluffiness 
of her brown mop she attributes to her 
habit of shampooing it with cleaning 
fluid. 


A Passport to Hell (Fox). Elissy 
Landi is a cinemactress whom it is hard 
to suspect of misconduct. Her face, as 
honest as it is handsome, and her care- 
fully cultivated British accent make 
gentility her most obvious characteristic. 
Yet she is frequently cast as a spy, a 
prostitute or both. In The Yellow Ticket 
she carried the credentials of an inexpen- 
sive adventuress and A Passport to Hell is 
in some respects the same sort of affair. 
Exiled from a British colony in Africa on 
account of some vague scandal, Miss Landi 
arrives in a German settlement where a 
young lieutenant (Alexander Kirkland) 
marries her to save her from being in- 
terned. Presently Miss Landi is moping 
about in the backwoods, where she falls in 
love with her husband’s friend (Paul 
Lukas) and is insulted by her husband's 
father (Warner Oland). When someone 
steals a map, it should be obvious to all 
that Miss Landi is not guilty. - Instead she 
is immediately arrested and only her hus- 
band’s suicide shows who really opened 
the safe. Hemmed in by acres of mosquito 
netting and a thoroughly artificial story, 
Miss Landi tries hard to act dramatically 
but is unable to do much more than stride 
up & down with an anxious stoop, clasping 
her face and muttering: “It can’t go on 
like this.” 

Okay America (Universal), _ like 
Blessed Event and Is My Face Red?, has 
one of Colyumist Walter Winchell’s 
catchwords for a title but otherwise does 
not belong in the category of colyumist 
pictures. It derives from the Lindbergh 
kidnapping, which the producers have 
agreed like gentlemen, with Tsar Hays as 
policeman, not to use. Lew Ayres seems 
a little juvenile as Larry Wayne, a colyum- 
ist who undertakes to act as intermediary 
for Bootlegger Mileaway Rossi (Louis 
Calhern) who has kidnapped the daughter 
of a Cabinet member. He secures .a $507 
000 ransom, entrusts it to another go- 
between for Mileaway who fails to retum 
the girl. Mileaway’s reason: a_ head 
gangster who resembles Al Capone wants 
the girl kept until the President promises 
to quash certain indictments. Lary 
Wayne does what no real Broadway 
colyumist has yet accomplished: he has 
an interview with the President (played 
by a fat-shouldered double, photographe 
from the rear). He then misinforms the 
head gangster about the President’s de- 
cision, retrieves the girl, bustles off to@ 
broadcasting station with gangsters in pul 
suit. Typical shot: the gangster who re 
sembles Capone (Berton Churchill) Te 
marking, while he reads Dickens, “That 
Fagin guy was a tough mug.” 
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